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Can atomic energy ever compete with 
Texas oil and gas? The answer begins with 
an "‘if."" This month's special industrial re- 
port, the first of two parts, weighs the ad- 
vantages of today's dominant fuel re- 
sources against those of atom-power. 


By next year Texas uranium ore will be in the 
mills of the Atomic Energy Commission. But 
the size of Texas is a challenge still not fully 
met by mineral prospectors. 


The Texas aircraft industry is pioneering in 
nuclear research. Already Convair has 
taken an atomic unit aloft from its Fort 
Worth base—but not to drive the plane. 


One crucial question remains to be an- 
swered: will atomic progress in other areas 
leave Texas industry behind with a gradually 
outmoded technology? For a progress re- 
port and a look at the future of atomic 
energy in Texas turn to page I5. 














TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas set a new high for the first 
quarter of 1956, with the index of business activity com- 
piled by the Bureau of Business Research rising to a level 
of 170 for the three months, This average was 4% higher 
than the 1955 average and 5% above the first quarter of 
1955. The first quarter of this year rose 3% from the level 
of the last three months of 1955. 

The index of business activity for March dropped from 
\74 to 173, with two of the component series increasing 
and the remainder decreasing. However, the two series that 
rose, retail sales and industrial power consumption, ac- 
count for 61.4% of the total weight in the index. The 
changes in the individual components are shown in the 
following table. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 














Mar Feb Percent 
Index Weight 1956 1956 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) 100.0 1738* 174 — 1 
Retail sales, deflated oie 46.8 138* 136 + 1 
Industrial electric power consumption 14.6 345* 336* + 3 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings ae ee 94 97 — 8 
Building authorized, deflated - 9.4 139* 153* — 9 
Crude petroleum production — 8.1 137* 141* 3 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated 4.2 229 236 — 3 
Crude oil runs to stills —_ = ep 153 155 1 
Total electric power consumption 3.0 809* 323* 4 
*Preliminary. 


The economy of the United States has continued to ex- 
pand, and a comparison between the gains in business in 
Texas and in the country as a whole reveals a striking 
parallel, Estimates of the gross national product for the 
first quarter of 1956 place its level 3% above the average 
for the year 1955. This series measures the changes in the 


total value of goods and services produced by the whole 
economy. The index of Texas business activity is intended 
to make the same measurement for the Texas economy. 
although the volume of data available for Texas is not as 
complete as that which the Department of Commerce ac- 
cumulates for the United States. The rise of 4% in the 
index of Texas business parallels very closely the 3% rise 
in the gross national product. 

Another measure of the total volume of business in 
Texas is furnished by the index of bank debits in leading 
Texas cities, shown graphically on the next page. Com- 
parison of this chart with the chart of the index of busi- 
ness activity at the bottom of this page reveals the high 
degree of correlation between the two measures of busi- 
ness activity. The index of bank debits for the first quarter 
of 1956 was 7% above the 1955 average and 7% above the 
last three months of 1955. 

An index of bank debits for the United States should 
be comparable with the index constructed for Texas cities, 
and for purposes of comparing the Texas economy with 
that of the nation, this U. S. index is carried regularly in 
the table on page 24. The index of bank debits for the 
United States averaged 6% higher during the first quarter 
of 1956 than during the year 1955. In comparison with 
the fourth quarter of 1955, however, the first quarter of 
this year showed only a 3% rise. 

All of the summary data on business conditions in Texas 
and in the United States support the conclusion that busi- 
ness has continued to rise during the first three months of 
1956. Because the economic system has been operating 
near its full capacity, signs of strain and suggestions that 
inflationary pressures are at least potentially present have 
been making their appearance. It is recognized that there 
is always a danger of inflation when business volume 
reaches levels as high as the present ones. It is probably in- 
evitable that a certain degree of instability be present when 
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business activity is running at such a high level, so near 
to full capacity for the economy. 

The demand for bank credit has been growing in all 
sections of the country, and prices of industrial com- 
modities have been creeping upward. Loans of reporting 
member banks in the Dallas Federal Reserve District 
averaged 6% higher during the first quarter of 1956 than 
for the year 1955. The index of wholesale commodity 
prices compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics rose 
again in March, with both farm prices and industrial 
prices registering increases. The prices of farm products 
have been rising for the past three months, but industrial 
prices have been climbing sharply for the past nine months. 


Wholesale Prices in the U.S. 
IndexeUnadjusted for seasonal variation e 1947-1949*100 
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The increases in the rediscount rates of the Federal 
Reserve Banks give a clear indication of an intention to 
keep the expansion under control. With the economy op- 
erating so near full capacity, any substantial increase in 
demand would almost certainly result in an inflationary 
bidding up of prices. Since this would necessitate the use 
of increased amounts of bank credit, such an inflationary 
rise can be restrained by firm action on the part of the 
Federal Reserve. Rumors suggest that not all agencies of 
the government agree that a tightening of credit is called 
for at this time, but it seems highly probable that credit 
restraints will be continued and may be tightened. 

If it is accepted that credit will be kept tight for the 
immediate future, it seems reasonable to conclude that no 
great increase in business volume will occur during the 
remainder of this year. And it seems to follow that if an 
inflationary rise is prevented, there should be less danger 
of a collapse later from the present levels. In fact, the con- 
trol of credit assumes that a prompt relaxing of controls 
will be used to prevent any severe decline being generated. 


Texas industrial activity has continued to increase. The 
rate of construction of new plants and enlargement of exist- 
ing ones supports the belief that Texas will receive more 
than its proportional share of the $35 billion that industry 
expects to spend on new plant and equipment during 1956. 
Industrial electric power consumption in Texas continued 
its rapid rise during the first quarter of 1956, with a gain 
of 9% over the last quarter of 1955. The first quarter 
this year was 15% higher than the 1955 average. 

The index of industrial production for the United States, 
compiled by the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, remained comparatively steady during 
March. The preliminary value of the index was estimated 
to be 142, compared with 143 for both February and Janu- 
ary. There has been no appreciable change in the index 
for the past six months. Durable goods have declined 


slightly, and production of minerals has risen by approxi- 
mately the same amount. In spite of the decline in auto- 
mobile production, other industries have expanded to the 
extent that steel production set a new record in March. 

Building construction authorized in Texas declined in 
March after adjustment for seasonal variation. The total 
value of building permits issued in the first quarter of 
1956 was 12% below the same quarter of 1955. Residential 
permits dropped 23%, while nonresidential permits rose 
12%. This pattern of change in the building industry is a 
continuation of the trend of the last few months. The in- 
crease in capital spending of business concerns has stimu- 
lated most types of business construction, and the growing 
population continues to support the demand for all types 
of public construction. The tightening of credit has tended 
to slow residential building, although the present level is 
still impressive by almost any standards. It seems likely 
that residential building will continue to lend support to 
the total business situation, but it may not be as dynamic 
as other kinds of building. 

Instalment credit outstanding increased during Febru- 
ary, after a January decline. This appeared to be a return to 
the rising trend that prevailed throughout 1955. Although 
instalment repayments continued high during February, 
new credit extensions rose enough to push the total upward 
after only one month of decline. Noninstalment credit 
dropped considerably in February, as charge accounts 
were reduced in size. The total volume of consumer credit 
outstanding declined slightly during February as a result of 
the reduced volume of noninstalment credit. Automobile 
instalment paper outstanding continued to increase in 
volume during January and February, even though auto- 
mobile sales declined. This large volume of instalment 
credit outstanding undoubtedly has been depressing to 
retail sales of automobiles. 


Bank Debits in Texas 


Index- Adjusted for seasonal variation-1947:1949-100 
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Business inventories rose during February, with the in- 
creases fairly uniform among manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers. Total business inventories at the end of 
February were 8% higher than a year earlier, but total 
business sales were also up 8%. As long as the increase in 
stocks of goods does not exceed the increase in sales, the 
situation cannot be considered unsound. However, most of 
the increase in sales came early last year, while the rise 
in inventories has continued at a somewhat accelerated 
rate. When the inventory situation is viewed in connection 
with the volume of consumer credit outstanding, there are 
some indications of inflationary pressure. 


Joun R. StocKToNn 
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CONSTRUCTION 
The Uphill March 


All building construction authorized in Texas to- 
talled slightly over $90 million in March, A higher level of 
residential building during March more than offset the 
February-to-March decline in other categories. Altogether, 
March building permits exceeded the February sum by 
6%. Since March is ordinarily expected to be nearly 16% 
above short, cold February in building activity, the sea- 
sonally adjusted index of building authorizations fell 9% 
this March. But much of the high February total was due 
to a few very large office-building permits issued during 
the month, and most other types of building rose substan- 
tially from February to March. After seasonal adjustment, 
March was 3% short of the average month of 1955 but 
17% below March 1955. Nevertheless, the dollar value of 
Texas building in March was higher than in any other 
month since May 1955. 

Building authorized during the first three months of 
1956 was $32.7 million (—12%) below the total for the 
first three months of 1955. Nonresidential building 


“Building Construction in Texas 


Index- Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949-100 
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“Value of Building Construction Authorized. 


showed the only increase (+12%), a result of major 
office building projects authorized during February. More 
than offsetting the gain in nonresidential building was a 
23% decrease in residential building and a 14% decrease 
in additions, alterations, and repairs. 

Residential construction, 58% of all building, rose 
$11 million (+27%) over February. One-family houses, 
the largest class, were up 21%, hotels 117%, and dormi- 
tories and other nonhousekeeping buildings over 2000%. 

Possible deadline for boom-scale residential building is 
July 27, 1957. On this date, unless Congress passes new 
laws, the VA plan for home ownership will expire for all 
veterans except those who served in the Korean conflict 
(they have until 1965). Congress, however, was not spe- 
cific in this law. It did not clearly define whether plans for 
purchase of a house must be in progress by July 27, 1957, 
or if approvals to builders can be issued up to that dead- 
line. In case the former interpretation is adopted by the 
VA, nearly all remaining homes are already under con- 
struction or being planned. The latter decision, of course, 
would mean the continuance of the home boom on through 
the year. 


The expiring law provides the easiest home financing 
terms ever offered. An estimated 4 million World War II 
veterans, about 25% of those eligible, have used it. The 
5.8 million eligible Korean veterans are generally younger 
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and will not hit their home-buying prime for a few years 
to come. 

Nonresidential building declined 20% from Febru- 
ary because of an 89% drop (from $15.7 million to $1.7 
million) in permits for office and bank buildings and a 
23% decline in schools (from $10.0 million in February 
to $7.7 million in March). 

The nonresidential picture is really much better than 
it appears, however. In a survey by the U. S, Office of Edu- 
cation, Texas was second only to California in plans for 
additional classrooms. Before school opens in September 
1959, Texas schools will have added 28,126 new classrooms 
at an estimated cost of $862 million. The nation proposes 
476,000 new classrooms and other educational facilities, 
to cost approximately $16 billion, during the five-year pe- 
riod between September 1954 and September 1959, By 
September 1959, 62,774 classrooms will be available in 
Texas—35,158 elementary, 14,871 elementary-secondary, 
and 12,745 secondary classrooms. 

Today there are 46,570 classrooms in Texas—20,000 
elementary, 7,593 secondary, and 18,977 combined ele- 
mentary and secondary classrooms. The Office of Educa- 
tion survey recommended that 17,588 existing classrooms 
should be abandoned but showed that 33,792 new ones 
were already under construction or programmed for con- 


struction by the 1959-60 school year. 


Contracts awarded for construction during March, as 
compiled by the Dodge Statistical Research Service, fell 
13% below February but exceeded March 1955 by 26%. 
The year-to-date 1956 total of $490 million was 35% 
greater than for January—March 1955. Increases were reg- 
istered in all major nonresidential categories, and total 
nonresidential contracts outdistanced February by 39%. 
Contracts for factories, the largest group dollar-wise. 
amounted to $35 million and showed a 51% increase over 
February. Other contracts for nonresidential building that 
increased over February were in miscellaneous nonresi- 
dential building (+57%), churches (+51%), schools 
(+49%), and commercial buildings (+27%). 

Conversely, residential building decreased 38%. All 
categories decreased except one-family houses for owner 
occupancy, which increased 58%. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 





January-March 





Percent 








Type of Mar 
construction 1956 1956 1955 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION. 166,999 489,946 864,269 + 85 
ALL BUILDINGS 139,629 402,085 300,898 + 34 
Residential building 62,705 227,494 182,501 E 
Nonresidential building 76,924 174,591 118,397 + 47 
PUBLIC WORKS 
AND UTILITIES 27,370 87,861 63,371 + 39 





Average per capita spending for building construc- 
tion in Texas during March 1956 was $20.42, some 4% 
more than in February but 14% less than in March 1955. 
Richardson had the highest average, $553.14 per person. 
Robinson (Waco area) was next, with $447.06, and nearly 
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as high was Mesquite, with $441.63 per person. Other 
cities with large per capita spending were Cedar Hill 
($321.04), Groves ($319.23), Euless ($236.00), Neder- 
land ($210.78), Irving ($195.35), Arlington ($163.55), 
Garland ($151.17), Richland Hills ($144.00), Andrews 
($126.42), Balch Springs ($104.29), and Liberty 
($103.53). Again, the Dallas-Fort Worth area led in con- 
struction authorized per person. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








January-March 








Mar Percent 
Classification 1956* 1956* 1955 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousand of dollars) 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 90,016 248,303 281,044 — 12 
New construction 81,171 226,854 256,201 — il 
Residential buildings 51,844 133,419 172,679 — 23 
Housekeeping dwellings 46,979 127,542 171,210 — 26 
One-family dwellings 44,454 120,153 164,263 — 27 
Multiple-family dwellings 2,525 7,389 6,947 + 6 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 4,865 5,877 1,469 +800 
Nonresidential building 29,327 93,485 83,522 + 12 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs 8,845 21,449 24,843 — 14 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN? 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 90,016 248,303 281,044 — 12 
Metropolitan 64,747 184,787 215,330 — 14 
Central cities 55,226 159,255 175,648 9 
Outside central cities 9,521 25,5382 39,682 — 36 
Nonmetropolitan 25,269 63,516 65,324 — 3 
10,000 to 50,000 population 18,899 46,598 43,368 + 7 
Less than 10,000 population 6,370 16,918 22,344 — 24 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 


included. 
*Preliminary. 
tAs defined in the 1950 Census. 


Texas’ six largest cities have been showing increases 
during the past several months, Per capita spending during 
March in Austin was $60.34; in Houston, $25.33; in Dal- 
las, $21.63; in El Paso, $19.16; in Fort Worth, $13.70; 
and in San Antonio, $11.91. 

Of the 290 cities reporting March 1956 building author- 
izations, 15 registered building value in excess of $1 mil- 
lion dollars. Houston had the highest ($15.1 million), fol- 
lowed by Dallas ($9.4 million), Austin ($7.7 million), 
San Antonio ($4.9 million), Corpus Christi ($4.2 mil- 
lion), Fort Worth ($3.8 million), FE] Paso ($2.5 million), 
and Lubbock ($2.0 million). Others were Amarillo, Mid- 
land, and Waco (each $1.7 million) ; Garland ($1.6 mil- 
lion); Pasadena ($1.5 million); Arlington ($1.3 mil- 
lion) ; and Tyler ($1.2 million). 

Improvements to Texas military installations approved 
by the House of Representatives in mid-April amount to 
a $59 million share of the $2 billion military construction 
authorization bill covering the nation. The improvements, 
pending authorization and appropriations by Congress, 
will include operational and training facilities. 


Jo OVERSTREET 





RETAIL TRADE 
High Level Stability 


An early Easter and two extra business days gave March 
retail trade in Texas a 15% lift over February, although 
the net gain was only 1% after adjustment for seasonal 
variation. (See chart below.) Easter promotions and post- 
Easter clearances brought good results, although the latter 
were fewer in number than a year ago. Women’s apparel 
continued to sell well. Men’s and children’s apparel lost 
some volume. Furniture sales held at high levels, aided by 
ageressive sales promotions. Modern bedroom suites, di- 
nettes, and upholstered chairs were strongly demanded. 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949:100 
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Draperies and linens had strong call, but less floor covering 
was bought. Expensive china and glassware moved well. 
Refrigerators, television sets, and automatic household 
laundry equipment headed appliance sales. Expensive cars 
were selling more rapidly than a year ago. In March chain 
store companies and mail-order houses reported their 
largest sales increases in five years. Retail sales in the 
Southwest were ahead of the national average in 8 of the 
first 15 weeks this year. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 








Sales Percent change 
(mils of dols) 





Mar 1956 Mar 1956 Jan-Mar 1956 











Type of Mar Jan-Mar from from from 
store 1956 1956 Feb 1956 Mar 1955 Jan-Mar 1955 
TOTAL 813.4 2,243.5 + 15 + 3 + 1 
Durable goods 270.8 734.4 + 16 — 7 — 10 
Nondurable goods 543.1 1,509.1 + 14 + 9 + 7 





Markets stabilized but active. During most recent 
weeks, commitments in wholesale markets equalled or 
moderately surpassed those of a year earlier. Women’s 
spring and summer apparel lines were reordered briskly, 
also men’s light weight suits and sportswear. Shoes, chil- 
dren’s clothing, carpeting, and furniture buying eased in 
late March but turned upward in April, as also did cur- 
tains, linens, and floor coverings. Food buying was slightly 
over 1955. Demand firmed for building materials, hard- 
ware, and garden supplies. Automatic laundry equipment 
and refrigerating units headed appliance ordering. 


Peak income and credit. Income from wages and sal- 
aries during the first quarter of 1956 exceeded last year by 
8%, and dividends rose by 15%. During early 1956, sav- 
ings were made at an annua] rate of $20 billion, as against 
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$16 billion last autumn. An overall rise of 8% in use of 
credit is expected for 1956, as compared with a 20% in- 
crease last year. Instalment loans during 1955 exceeded 
$37 billion and increased the year-end total by $5 billion 
over late 1954. Instalment buying during January and Feb- 
ruary totalled nearly $700 million more than in the two 
opening months of 1955. Huge repayments continue 
against consumer debt. Personal loans have been mounting 
sharply this first quarter. More retailers are tending to- 
ward installation of revolving credit systems in their stores, 
especially for clothing. 

Manufacturers have invested huge sums in inventory 
building during early 1956. However, there are few indi- 
cations that retailers have been stocking in anticipation of 
expected price increases in most lines of durable goods 
and numerous clothing lines. Overstocks of new cars and 
some household appliances evidently are being reduced 
seasonally, since automobile sales are now at their highest 
level except during 1955. 


Prospects highly favorable. Business continues over- 
all at its highest rate except for last winter and 1943. How- 
ever, adjustments are being made in some sectors of the 
economy. Crop conditions are currently unfavorable in 
Texas, but industrial and trade prospects are good. Home 
building has turned upward after a five-month slump. 
However, the fifth increase in the discount rate within a 
year is expected to affect housing starts adversely, also 
volume of automobiles and household appliances. Still, 
housing is being erected at the highest rate on record, ex- 
cept for 1955. 

Operating conditions promise to become increasingly 
more complicated for mercantile establishments. Chronic 
labor shortages, wage increases and other rising costs, nar- 
rowing margins, and shifting quality in consumers’ de- 
mand all challenge complacent management. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 
Number of 








reporting Mar 1956 Mar 1956 Jan-Mar 1956 
establish- from from from 
Group ments Feb 1956 Mar 1955 Jan-Mar 1955 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 282 + 16 — 7 — 11 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 167 + 8 — 2 — 3 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 322 + 21 — il — 10 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel 224 + 26 + 10 + 65 
Drug stores - 4181 + 7 + 18 + 11 
Eating and drinking places 81 ot — 8 — 2 
Food stores 339 + 11 + 2 + 8 
Gasoline and service 
stations ; 941 + 9 + 7 + 12 
General merchandise stores 204 + 31 + 10 + 6 
Other retail stores 209 + 11 + 10 + 7 
CITY SIZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 1,354 + 15 — 1 — 8 
100,000 to 250,000 234 + 18 + 4 + 1 
50,000 to 100,000 . 268 + 24 + 1 — 8 
2,500 to 50,000 . 910 + 22 + 2 — 1 
Under 2,500 __ . 139 +17 — 65 *“— 5 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
a ratios* ratiost 
vennetben Mar Mar Mar Mar 
Classification stores 1956 1955 1956 1955 
ALL STORES - 62 69.2 69.3 38.8 42.1 
BY CITIES 
Aut: —... 4 64.0 62.5 55.8 54.2 
Cleburne . 3 44.3 47.1 43.1 40.7 
Dallas 8 76.2 75.8 35.1 40.0 
El Paso 3 61.1 58.4 32.8 33.8 
Fort Worth 3 65.8 66.5 87.5 38.4 
Galveston 3 61.0 61.1 46.2 48.6 
Houston eee) 3 75.2 76.1 47.2 48.9 
San Antonio 5 61.2 60.5 53.8 52.3 
a ‘ 5 64.5 65.8 41.0 46.1 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
million) me ithe 21 70.3 70.3 37.7 40.9 
Department stores (under $1 
i a 19 48.6 50.6 45.3 41.4 
Dry goods and apparel stores 4 76.5 75.3 54.4 56.1 
Women’s specialty shops - 65.1 66.2 45.0 50.3 
Men’s clothing stores -_. 70.2 68.0 47.3 65.0 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $3,000,000 as . 20 70.5 70.6 37.9 41.4 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 3 64.7 64.6 55.3 57.9 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 15 58.9 59.1 49.7 49.6 
$250,000 to $500,000 12 52.6 53.9 46.0 46.5 
Less than $250,000__. 12 48.8 48.8 43.4 38.7 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 


tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


Survey of Texas Trade 


All types of business shared in the rise from February to 
March. Largest gains were for shoe stores (+49% ), men’s 
and boys’ clothing stores (+39%), department stores 
(+35% ), women’s ready-to-wear stores (+34% ), florists 
and general merchandise stores (each +31%), lumber 
and building material dealers (+23%), and automotive 
stores and hardware stores (each +16%). 

Most lines of nondurable goods reported increases over 
last March. Leaders were florists (+32%); drug stores 
(+18%); office, store, and school supply dealers 
(+17%); men’s and boys’ clothing stores (+15%) ; 
women’s ready-to-wear stores (+13%); and shoe stores 
and family clothing stores (each +11%). However, lum- 
ber and building material dealers fell 11% below last 
March, and farm implement dealers slipped 26%. Best 
gains over the first quarter of 1955 were among florists 
(+15%), gasoline and service stations (+12%), drug 
stores and office, store, and school supply dealers (each 
+11%), shoe stores (+8%), and women’s ready-to-wear 
stores (+6%). Farm implement dealers’ sales declined 
18%, motor vehicle dealers 11%, and lumber and building 
material dealers 10%. 

Reporting by cities, 300 Texas department and apparel 
stores topped February by 30%, last March by 10%, and 
January-March 1955, by 5%. Of the 38 cities, 36 bettered 
February, 37 gained over last March, and 31 were ahead 
for the quarter. Largest March-to-March gains were at 
Paris (+46%); McAllen (+37%); Denison (+31%) ; 
Greenville and Sherman (each +29%); Big Spring and 
Brownsville (each +25%); Abilene and Corsicana (each 
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+24%); and Amarillo, Corpus Christi, and Port Arthur 
(each +23%). In the quarter-to-quarter comparison, best 
showings were at Paris (+25%), McAllen (+21%), 
Greenville (+16%), Brownsville and Denison (each 
+14%), Port Arthur (+13%), and Lockhart (+12%). 

Among the 27 cities reporting enough retailers of vari- 
ous types to be listed individually, 26 surpassed February, 
14 outdistanced last March, and 7 were ahead for the 
quarter. Best gains over last March were at Wichita Falls 
(+21%); Waco (+13%); Bryan (+8%); and Beau- 
mont, Brownwood, Denison, and San Angelo (each 
+79%). The only significant gains for the quarter were at 
Beaumont (+9%), Port Arthur (+5%), and Houston 
(+3%). 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 26 
Texas newspapers averaged 18% over February and 3% 
over last March. Of the 26 papers, 25 topped February and 
15 surpassed last March. Postal receipts for 123 Texas 
cities exceeded February by 9% but slipped 1% from last 
March. Of the 123 cities, 100 outdistanced February and 
56 were ahead of March 1955. 

A. HamiLton CHutTe 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent ehange 


Mar 1956 Mar 1956 











Mar Feb Mar from from 
City 1956 1956 1955 Feb1956 Mar 1955 
TOTAL* $6,697,575 $6,181,288 $6,756,296 + 9 — 1 
Alice 12,244 10,335 13,039 + 18 — 6 
Bastrop 1,698 1,535 1,761 + 11 — 4 
Belton 5,764 4,659 5,627 + 24 + 2 
Brownfield 7,222 5,578 6,861 + 29 + 5 
Cameron . 8,405 6,293 9,922 + 34 — 15 
Cleburne 9,714 9,153 10,780 + 6 — 10 
Coleman 6,261 4,512 5,550 + 39 + 13 
Crystal City _ 3,068 2,544 2,923 + 21 + 65 
Cuero 4,262 4,262 3,936 0 + 8 
Eagle Pass 5,692 4,713 5,074 + 21 + 12 
El Campo 8,055 7,453 8,844 + 8 — 9 
Gatesville 4,021 4,468 4,172 — 10 — 4 
Gilmer 4,633 3,158 4,722 + 47 — 2 
Graham 6,783 6,424 6,882 + 6 — 1 
Granbury 2,296 2,319 2,725 — 1 — 16 
Hale Center 1,318 1,142 1,192 + 15 + 11 
Hillsboro 6,336 5,036 6,029 + 26 + 5 
Huntsville 9,045 6,217 6,591 + 45 + 37 
Jacksonville 15,557 12,486 11,581 + 25 + 34 
Kenedy 3,570 2,674 3,733 + 34 — 4 
Kerrville . 9,880 7,411 9,032 + 33 + 9 
Kingsville 11,981 9,661 12,530 + 24 — 
Kirbyville 2,025 3,094 2,304 — 34 — 12 
La Grange 4,003 4,134 4,216 — 8 — 6 
Levelland 6,270 5,427 7,058 + 16 — ll 
Luling 8,298 3,305 8,119 x + 6 
McCamey 3,175 2,592 8,127 + 22 + 2 
Marlin 5,744 4,846 5,549 + 19 + 4 
Mission - 7,902 6,954 6,631 +14 +19 
Pasadena 23,462 19,400 21,953 + 21 + 7 
Pecos __. 9,064 6,448 9,573 + 41 — 65 
Pittsburg 2,412 2,595 2,709 — 7 — ll 
Taft 2,067 2,065 2,070 x x 
Terrell 5,418 5,305 5,407 + 2 x 
Yoakum 10,792 7,941 12,491 + 36 —14 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually under 
“Local Business Conditions.” 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Object: Diversification 


Several Texas communities under 10,000 in population 
have been successful in attracting new industries during 
the past year. A look at the locations and types of industry 
may explain why small cities often have an edge over 
metropolitan areas. 

Ennis, just south of Dallas in Ellis County, has built a 
remarkably diversified economy where once there was 
little but farming. With a population of about 8,500, Ennis 
already has railroad shops; tag, salesbook, and carbon 
paper manufacturing; and cotton ginning. Now Ennis 
has been chosen as the site for a branch plant of the Flint- 
kote Company of New York. H. L. Evans, Flintkote vice 
president, says the new plant will produce asphalt shingles. 
rolls, and related materials. Initial employment will be 
150 to 200. A railroad spur of Southern Pacific Lines will 
serve the plant. 

The Flintkote project also calls for construction of a 
small asphalt refinery and a 50,000-square-foot warehouse. 
A felt mill and other units will be added later to bring total 
investment to $5 million. 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 


Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949-100 
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Another new Ennis industry is the branch plant of Olins 
Manufacturing Company of Burbank, California. A maker 
of upholstered living-room furniture, Olins expects to 
employ about 50 persons, chiefly upholsterers and seam- 
stresses. 

Carthage, a natural-gas pipeline and processing center 
near the Louisiana border, is also diversifying its indus- 
trial base. Two new furniture plants have recently been 
opened. The Thunderbird Redwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany will employ about 50 workers in the assembly and 
distribution of 70 different items made primarily from 
California redwood. Products will range from fencing to 
lawn furniture and wastebaskets, For the present, the plant 
will be operated as a branch of the home factory in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, but the company hopes to move entirely 
to Carthage in the near future. 

The second new Carthage plant is that of the Tompkins 
Manufacturing Company, which began production of 
church and school furniture and wooden toys in April. 
This plant employs 30 workers. 

How small communities attract industry is a vit- 
ally important question throughout Texas, especially in 
areas where farm income has been depressed in recent 
years. Leaders in some towns seem to believe that all they 
need do is sponsor an industrial survey of the locality. 
Once it has been made, they expect to sit back and watch 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


the factories move in. But these passive “leaders” are 
usually disappointed; it is not that simple. In reality, an 
industry must be sold on the idea that a particular com- 
munity is a favorable site for a factory. The value of an 
industrial survey should not be minimized. The results of 
a survey often serve well as the firm, factual basis for 
promotional work. Beyond that, however, every business- 
man in a community must be thoroughly convinced that 
industrialization is desirable. If there is not near-unanimous 
agreement on the desirability of new industry, most efforts, 
even by an enterprising minority, will fail, 

One key asset of many small Texas cities is often over- 
looked in the appraisal of their resources. This is the 
availability of labor. Many manufacturers have found that 
personnel turnover is smaller in communities of less than 
25,000 population. In Texas, most cities have a reservoir 
of capable workers just outside the city limits, Techno- 
logical improvements now widely adopted by farmers 
enable one man to farm much larger acreages than he 
could in the past. Thus many farm laborers have become 
available for employment in manufacturing and service 
trades. In the thickly settled regions of East Texas, many 
farmers find it possible to work a small farm and hold a 
factory job at the same time. And the skills needed in the 
two occupations are not as different as many believe. Frank 
Soday, long active in the Southern Association of Science 
and Industry, recently said, “It is time that we in the 
South stopped saying that labor is cheaper here. What we 
need to emphasize is the high quality of the southern labor 
force.” 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 


Mar 1956 Mar 1956 





Consumption (thous kw-hrs.) 











Mar Feb Mar from from 

Use 1956* 1956* 1955¢ Feb1956 Mar 1955 
TOTAL 2,962,551 3,016,518 2,550,129 — 2 + 16 
Commercial 336,075 397,064 817,825 — 15 + 6 
Industrial 2,128,140 1,933,291 1,771,088 + 10 + 20 
Residential 394,725 543,174 371,037 — 27 + 6 
Other 108,611 142,984 90,179 — 24 + 20 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission estimates. 

tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 


Mineral Industries Set Record 
The $4,115,949,000 total value of Texas mineral 


production for 1955 was an all-time high, according to a 
new study prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Mines in co- 
operation with The University of Texas Bureau of Eco- 
omic Geology. Dr. John T. Lonsdale, director of the geology 
bureau, said that mineral fuels accounted for about 93% 
of the $4 billion total. Among the mineral fuels, natural 
gas increased most; value of output was up 8% from the 
previous record level of 1954, Other important increases in 
value of production were registered by lignite and mercury. 
Manufacturing capacity in cement, helium, and aluminum 
plants also gained substantially. 

Massive polyethylene capacity of the Texas Gulf 
Coast will be up two more notches upon completion of new 
polyolefin plants by M, W. Kellogg Company and the 
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Crude Oil Production in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949:100 
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Celanese Corporation. Both companies purchased plant 
sites adjacent to the Houston Ship Channel. Heretofore, 
Kellogg has operated primarily as an engineering and 
construction contractor for petroleum and chemical indus- 
tries (e.g., the Oak Ridge atomic center). On the other 
hand, Celanese, a major chemical producer, already has 
two large plants in Texas, one at Pampa, the other at 
Bishop (near Corpus Christi). 

The Bishop Celanese plant is now scheduled for 25% 
expansion. The new facilities, expected to be complete 
early in 1957, will produce formaldehyde, methanol, ace- 
taldehyde, and other organic chemicals. Celanese labora- 
tories at Clarkwood developed the new formaldehyde pro- 
duction process to be employed at Bishop. 

Solid rocket propellants for use in the national mis- 
siles program are being developed and produced at two 
Texas plants. Phillips Chemical Company is operating 
Plant No. 66 for the government in the Waco-McGregor 
area. Production units of the Longhorn Ordnance Works, 
near Marshall, are being run by Thiokol Chemical Cor- 
poration. 

Oil and gas processing capacity in Texas is under- 
going continued expansion, Texas again leads the nation 
in construction of natural gas field processing units, ac- 
cording to a recent study by The Oil and Gas Journal. 
Ten new projects are currently under way, to supplement 
the 183 field processing plants already built. Total capacity 
is now 5,716,379 gallons daily of liquid hydrocarbon out- 
put. This represents about half the nation’s total capacity. 
Texas production of all natural gasolines and liquefied 
petroleum gases in 1955 averaged 17,282,134 gallons daily. 
The national average: 29,302,205 gallons daily. 

Standard Oil Company of Texas is planning to spend ap- 
proximately $20 million in expansion of its 36,000-barrel 
El Paso refinery. Another refinery expansion, at Corpus 
Christi, will boost capacity of the Suntide Refining plant 
there from 50,000 barrels to 65,000 barrels a day. Improve- 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








March 1956* January-March 











Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1956 1955 

TEXAS . 1,051 54 473 1,578 5,229 4,712 
Southwest 151 16 85 252 779 746 
Gulf Coast . 88 20 88 196 663 625 
East i 29 5 33 67 286 260 
North Central _. 328 0 210 538 1,783 1,664 
West . 886 1 47 434 1,423 1,165 
Panhandle 7 69 12 10 91 295 252 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission 

















of Texas 
Percent change 
Mar 1956 Mar 1956 
Mar Feb Mar from from 
Product 1956 1956 1955 Feb 1956 Mar 1955 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dollars) 268,973 317,434 238,171 — 15 + 13 
Runs to stills (thous 
of barrels) 71,049 67,904 69,271 + 6 + 8 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dollars) 48,114 44,377 87,233 + 8 + 29 
SULFUR RECOVERED 
(long tons) - 0 115 3 —100 —100 





ment of product quality is a second goal of the Suntide 
project. Universal Oil Products has licensed Suntide to 
install Rexformer and Udex patented process units for re- 
forming hydrocarbons and extracting aromatics and mis- 
cellaneous chemicals. 

At Port Arthur, Gulf Oil Corporation is planning con- 
struction of two new hydrogen treating units for distillates. 
Capacity of each unit will be 25,000 barrels a day. 


Production Footnotes 


Electric equipment will be supplied to users in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas from a new Dallas 
factory. Federal Pacific Electric Company, a manufacturer 
of air circuit breakers, has opened the new facilities in 
the Brook Hollow Industrial District. Products include 
electric panelboards, motorcontrol centers, unit sub- 
stations, metal-enclosed switchboards, wiring troughs, and 
oil field pump controls. 

Texas-brewed beer will soon be marketed under the 
Falstaff label, following purchase of the 450,000-barrel 
Galveston-Housten Brewery at Galveston and the Mitchell 
Brewery at El Paso. Falstaff executives estimate that the 
company sold about 800,000 barrels of beer in Texas in 
1955. But all of it was shipped in from out-of-state Falstaff 
plants, which are located in Omaha, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Fort Wayne, and San Jose. At least one other 
nationally known brewer is considering a Texas location 
for a new plant. 

STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 
Stocks (thous of barrels) ————————_—_—_ 
Mar 1956 Mar 1956 











Area and Mar Feb Mar from from 
product 1956 1956 1955 Feb1956 Mar 1955 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 198,209 194,668 185,282 + 2 + 7 
Distillate 62,583 71,648 61,850 — 13 + 1 
Residual 83,896 35,970 44,634 — 6 — 24 
Kerosene 17,333 18,541 18,620 — 7 — 7 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 34,914 37,348 32,152 — 7 + 9 
Distillate 9,181 8,214 6,868 + 11 + 33 
Residual . 6,423 7,002 5,380 — 8 + 19 
Kerosene . 2,968 2,546 2,230 + 16 + 33 





*For for weeks ending March 31, 1956. 





*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Spring 1956: Critical Season 

Dust storms cause “blackout.” A virtual “blackout” 
over wide areas of Texas was caused by a dust storm April 
8 that was called the worst and most damaging dust storm 
in 20 years, Soil blowing in certain sections, it is believed, 
exceeded anything seen during the infamous “dusters” of 
the *30’s. The combination of severe dust storms and 
strong, drying winds intensified the prevailing drouth. 

Throughout the first half of April, high winds and dust 
continued to blast Northwest Texas, moving downstate 
with the northwest winds. Although scattered showers and 
thunderstorms formed, significant amounts of rain fell 
only in the Coastal Bend section. Wheat in Northwest 
Texas showed heavy damage from the dust and was barely 
surviving. Cotton and feed crops were inhibited, although 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-March 














Percent 

Commodity 1956 1955 change 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

TOTAL 301,982 353,439 — 15 
Cotton 104,720 132,678 — 21 
Wheat 3,566 9,715 — 63 
Oats 882 1,654 — 47 
Corn 2,472 2,178 + 13 
Grain sorghum 14,937 13,712 + 9 
Peanuts 3,625 2,757 + 31 
Cattle 60,035 73,837 19 
Calves 16,680 20,289 - 18 
Hogs 15,478 17,245 10 
Sheep and lambs 5,742 5,428 6 
Wool 691 807 14 
Mohair 1,860 1,241 50 
Poultry 11,974 11,006 + 9 
Eggs 14,822 17,325 14 
Milk and milk products 29,039 24,698 + 18 
Fruit and vegetables 15,459 18,869 — 18 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the ac- 
curacy of the index shown on page 24. 


rainfall boosted prospects in some scattered areas. Cotton 
prospects in the Lower Valley and Coastal Bend improved ; 
scattered planting extended into North Texas. But many 
growers, especially in South Central and Blackland coun- 
ties, continued to wait for moisture and warmer soils. 

Moisture conditions improved over much of the nonirri- 
gated commercial vegetable area of South Texas, but here, 
too, some of the improvement was offset by hard winds 
and blowing sand, A slow rain helped most spring crops in 
the Lower Valley. Precipitation was heaviest in the east 
end of the Valley. 

Spring range and pasture feed along the Texas Coastal 
area and in scattered eastern counties was responding to 
improved pasture, although much more moisture will be 
needed soon. In other parts of the state, range and pas- 
ture feed prospects deteriorated further. In western Texas, 
most stock was maintained on supplemental feeding. 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





Mar 1956 Mar 1956 








Mar Feb Mar from from 
Classification 1956 1956 1955 Feb1956 Mar 1956 
TOTAL 2,953 1,562 3,665 + 89 — 19 
Cattle 2,405 1,016 2,989 +-137 — 20 
Calves 182 144 202 + 26 — 10 
Hogs 6 1 4 +500 + 50 
Sheep 860 401 470 — 10 — 23 
INTERSTATE 2,827 1,357 3,389 +108 —17 
Cattle 2,294 898 2,767 +155 — 17 
Calves 177 119 175 + 49 + 1 
Hogs : 1 0 0 
Sheep 855 840 447 + 4 — 21 
INTRASTATE 126 205 276 — 389 — 54 
Cattle 111 118 222 — 6 — 50 
Calves 5 25 27 — 80 — 81 
Hogs 5 1 4 +400 + 25 
Sheep 5 61 23 — 92 — 78 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 


250. 


Wholesale prices slip. The continued decline of 
wholesale prices received for farm products sharply con- 
trasts, in the table below, with the increase in prices of 
nonfood commodities from April 1955 to March 1956. The 
index of prices received by farmers, tabulated in detail at 
the top of the next column, has declined rather steadily 
since 1951, when it hit a peak yearly average of 371. The 
price squeeze felt by Texas farmers is due to the fact that 
the prices they pay for equipment and supplies have re- 
mained at about the same level for the five years during 
which their income has declined. Drouth-stricken Texas 
farmers have fared even worse than others, since they have 
generally been unable to compensate for low prices with 
increased production. 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Labor 











1956* 
Mar Apr 
Index April? Apr 10 1956 1955 
ALL COMMODITIES 113.5 113.4 112.8 110.5 
Farm products 88.0 88.0 86.6 94.2 
Processed foods 100.7 100.8 99.2 102.5 
All other commodities 121.4 121.3 121.0 115.7 





*Indexes shown are weekly and are calculated as a percent change for 
the latest published monthly comprehensive index. The weekly index is 
based on the actual weekly prices of a small sample (approximately 200 
commodities) of the commodities included in the monthly index and on the 
estimated prices for all other commodities. 


Texas grain stocks low. With the exception of corn 
for grain, indicated stocks of wheat, oats, barley, and rye 
in Texas will be down from last year’s total, and all five 
grains are below stocks of the 1945-54 average. 

Stocks of wheat are indicated at 269,000 bushels in 
1956, a 56% decrease from last year’s 618,000 bushels and 
a 91% decrease from the 3,018,000-bushel average for the 
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INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 











Agriculture 

Percent change 

Mar 1956 Mar 1956 
Mar Feb Mar from from 

Index 1956 1956 1955 Feb1956 Mar 1955 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 247 249 266 — 1 — 7 
ALL CROPS F 234 233 253 x — 8 
Food grains 224 221 230 + 1 — 8 
Feed grain and hay 161 162 199 — 1 — 19 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 150 148 261 + 1 — 43 
Fruit —... E 92 87 111 + 6 —17 
Truck crops ~~... . 261 286 341 — 9 — 23 
Cotton iacka . 249 245 254 + 2 — 2 
Oil bearing crops ne 208 232 279 + 2 — 15 
LIVESTOCK & PRODUCTS 264 271 283 — 8 — 7 
Meat animals aia 289 288 308 > 4 — 6 
Dairy products ae 242 254 248 — 56 — 2 
Poultry and eggs 220 246 229 — 11 — 4 
Wool biceitie P ices 281 317 — 12 — 22 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 





ten-year period. Corn for grain stocks is indicated at 
9,734,000 bushels this year, a 93% increase over last 
year’s 5,053,000 bushels but 3% below the average of 
10,082,000 bushels. 

Oats will be down 3,114,000 bushels from the 1955 to- 
tal of 7,030,000 bushels but only 1,464,000 bushels from 
the 5,380,000 average. Barley will be down 96,000 from 
the 345,000-bushel total last year and down 160,000 bush- 
els from the 409,000-bushel average. Rye stocks of 13,000 
bushels indicated for 1956 will be down 62% from the 
34,000 bushels in 1955 and down 48% from the 25,000 
bushels during 1945-54. 

Cotton program studied. A program to increase 
farmers’ cotton revenue while reducing the sale price by 
about two cents a pound is being considered by the board 
of directors of the Texas Farm Bureau Federation. The 
seven-point program, approved in mid-April at a session 
of the commodity advisory committee of the state federa- 
tion, already has been given the approval of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The program, which foresees increased revenues as the 
result of greater sales, includes these provisions: 

1, Change the loan basis from the present 7%-inch basis 
to the average of the crop, which would be, for practical 
purposes, one inch. 


ll 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-March 














Percent 

Commodity 1956 1955 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS . 14,904 12,476 + 19 
FRUIT eae 165 439 — 62 
Grapefruit sit 64 391 — 84 
Mixed citrus 101 48 +110 
VEGETABLES . 14,446 11,835 + 22 
Cabbage 2,323 1,814 + 28 
Carrots _. 3,787 2,839 + 33 
Cauliflower 1,061 595 +7 
Lettuce wit £ - 1,403 1,934 — 27 
Onions _.. . pci : 681 227 +200 
Spinach aie - . = 866 627 + 38 
Mixed vegetables 4,324 8,799 + 14 
ALL OTHER ..... : 294 202 + 46 





2. Develop an improved price support program for cot- 
ton which would reflect increased efficiency of production 
in order to meet price competition. 

3. Advise immediate government action to regain and 
hold the U.S. share of the world cotton market. 

4. Further reduce surplus by offering farmers negotiable 
options to buy CCC stock of cotton at reduced prices for 
voluntarily reducing their cotton acreage below their in- 
dividual allotment. 

5. Greatly expand research programs to reduce cost of 
cotton and improve its quality. 

6. Negotiate agreements with countries which are in- 
creasing textile exports to the United States so that im- 
ports to this country will not seriously affect the U. S. 
cotton industry. 

7. Label textile products mandatorily to show clearly 
the fiber content. 


Hybrid seed supply limited. Texas farmers will get 
only a very limited supply of hybrid grain sorghum seed 
for this year’s planting. Jack G. King, Texas A & M College 
agronomist at Lubbock, said most of the seed produced in 
1955 is being used in demonstration plantings of one to 
five acres. As a result, most Texas grain sorghum seedings 
in 1956 will be the nonhybrid varieties used during the 
last several years. 

ANNE K. ScHULER 
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Industrial construction projects announced during the first quarter of 
this year are listed with data on cost, number of employees, and products. 
Readers are invited to add their names to the regular mailing list for future 
issues. Mailing charge, fifty cents a year. 








FINANCE 


Oil, Gas, and Utilities 


Earnings and dividend reports of Texas corporations 
show continued good operating results. 


Humble Oil and Refining Company earned a net 
income of $175 million in 1955. This record-breaking total 
was $29 million greater than 1954 earnings. Higher de- 
mand for Humble products and increased operations were 
responsible for the improvement. 

Capital expenditures of $210 million exceeded earn- 
ings. This was $49 million above capital investment in 
1954. The higher investment was due largely to purchase 
of more leases and the purchase of two rubber plants at 
Baytown, Texas. 

Total expenditures for drilling were $110 million, in- 
cluding $38 million spent on dry holes. Fewer wells were 
completed than in 1954. A total of $116 million in wages 
and salaries was paid to 18,729 employees. 

El Paso Natural Gas reports that earnings per com- 
mon share increased to $3.08 in 1955; this was $1.19 a 
share more than the $1.89 earned in 1954, Operating 
revenues were $178 million, a substantial increase over the 
$144 million earned in 1954. Net income of $19 million 
was up from the $12 million earned in 1954. 

Total assets of $738 million, of which $659 million rep- 
resented investment in gas plants, were more than $50 
million above the total for the preceding year. 


Delhi-Taylor earned a net profit of $1.6 million in 
1955, equal to 31 cents a share on the 5.3 million common 
shares outstanding. Gross operating income was $52.8 mil- 
lion. Current assets on December 31, 1955, were $17 
million. Current liabilities were $8.9 million. 

The company participated in the drilling of 80 wells in 
1955, of which 62 were completed, 34 gas wells and 28 as 
oil wells. It sold 29.4 billion cubic feet of natural gas, a 
19.5% increase. Runs to the company’s Corpus Christi 
and Port Isabel refineries were 10.3 million barrels, up 


1.8% from the preceding year. 


Texas Natural Gasoline Corporation earned $2.95 
a common share for the six months ended February 29. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Interna! Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1-March 31 














Percent 

Account and area 1955-56 1954-55 change 
TEXAS $1,583,550,176 $1,516,272,002 + 4 
Income 767,913,013 793,484,709 3 
Employment 21,281,335 22,275,952 - 4 
Withholding : 666,738,386 588,983,502 + 13 
Other 127,617,442 111,527,839 +14 
FIRST DISTRICT 835,486,551 799,656,412 + 4 
Income 414,921,665 427,129,219 - 3 
Employment 4,937,132 4,431,089 + 11 
Withholding 339,369,474 308,418,265 + 12 
Other : 76,258,280 64,682,839 + 18 
SECOND DISTRICT 748,063,625 716,615,590 + 4 
Income 352,991,348 366,355,490 — 4 
Employment 16,344,203 17,844,863 — 8 
Withholding 327,368,912 285,570,287 + 15 


51,359,162 


46,845,000 + 10 
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CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change 








Mar 1956 Mar 1956 Mar 1955 
from from from 
Account Feb 1956 Mar 1955 Feb 1955 
TOTAL ASSETS a + 1 + 8 — 1 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and valu- 
ation reserves __. : x + 4 — 1 
Loans, less loans to banks and 
valuation reserves —. x + 12 + 1 
Commercial and industrial loans + 1 U 
< a + 6 x 
Agricultural loans " - 23 j 
Loans for purchasing or carrying 
securities - + 1 + 30 — 2 
Real estate loans x + 18 — 1 
Other loans + 2 + 21 + 8 
Total U.S. Government securities + 1 — 7 — 6 
Treasury bills + ll + 28 — 89 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness ...... + 38 + 9 — 27 
Treasury notes — 2 — 15 — 1 
3onds — il —- 7 — 1 
Other securities — 6 — 9 — 2 
Loans to banks + 50 — 8 +100 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks — 1 + 6 — 8 
Cash in vaults ae ee + 9 + 2 
Balances with domestic banks + 11 + 1 + 12 
Other net assets mt + 3 + 16 — 4 
TOTAL LIABILITIES + 1 + 2 — 1 
Total adjusted deposits + 1 + 8 - 1 
Demand deposits + 2 x — 8 
Time deposits 0 + 11 + 1 
U. S. Government deposits 86 + 38 + 6 
Total interbank deposits + 8 — 3 + 6 
Domestic banks ; . + 8 — 8 + 6 
Foreign banks = : + 17 + 238 + 6 
3orrowings x . — 94 — 71 — 79 
Other liabilities — — 8 + 8 — 22 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 2 + 14 0 





Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


There were 794,837 shares outstanding on this date. Net 
earnings for the period were $2.3 million after taxes. 

Texas Gulf Producing Company’s earnings in the 
quarter ended March 31 were approximately $1.8 million, 
equal to 49 cents a share. This was slightly below the 51 
cents earned for the first quarter of last year. 


Reed Roller Bit Company reports first-quarter net 
earnings of about $529,000 or 80 cents a share, compared 
with 38 cents a share earned in the first quarter of 1955. 
First-quarter sales of $7.9 million were up 40% over a 
year ago. The improvement was due largely to greater 
volume. Higher prices contributed in part to the rise. 

Houston Oil Field Material Company has resumed 
common dividend payments as a result of improved earn- 
ings. A 121%-cent dividend payable May 15 to common 
stock of record May 1 was announced after a recent di- 
rectors’ meeting. First-quarter net earnings were $324,000, 
compared with $24,000 for the first quarter of 1954. 

The Texas Utilities System consolidated statement 
for 1955 shows value of total plant, property, and equip- 
ment at $546 million at the end of the year, nearly $50 
million above the previous year. Operating revenues were 
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$127 million, an increase of $10 million. Total energy 
sales were 6.6 billion kilowatt-hours, up 500 million from 
the preceding year. The number of customers of all classi- 
fications increased 40,000 to 803,369. At the end of the 
year net installed generating capacity amounted to 1.9 
million kilowatts. Peak load during the year was 1.65 mil- 
lion kilowatts. Long term debt outstanding on December 
31 was $225 million. 


Houston Lighting and Power Company earned 
$2.63 a common share during the 12 months ended March 
31, 1956, after preferred dividends. This represented an 
increase of 44 cents a share over the $2.19 earned in the 
preceding year. March net income was $1.02 million com- 
pared with $840,226 earned in March 1955. Gross income 
for the 12 months ended March 31 was $68.5 million, on 
which a net of $15.7 million after taxes and charges was 
earned. 


Southwestern Public Service has reported a net per 
common share of $1.51 for the year ended February 29. 
This was equal to the net earned in 1954 and slightly under 
the $1.56 earned in the 12 months ended February 28, 
1955. Increases in operating revenues from $31.1 million 
in the year ended February 28, 1954, to $33.9 million in 
1955 and $36.5 million in 1956 reflect steady growth. 


Gulf States Utilities Company reports earnings of 
$2.16 per common share for the year ended February 29, 
1956, compared with $1.90 for the year before. Net income 
of $10.7 million increased significantly over the $9.6 mil- 
lion earned in the preceding year. Total assets on Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, had increased from $250 million to $272 
million. Long term debt had decreased slightly from $105.3 
million to $104.7 million. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-March 31 











Percent 
Account 1955-56 1954-55 change 
TOTAL $515,384,162 $437,898,480 + 18 

Ad valorem and inheritance taxes 33,840,970 31,187,237 + 7 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes 23,756,130 22,285,728 + 7 
Crude oil production taxes 79,585,613 73,994,955 + 8 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes 12,510,241 11,852,448 + 10 
Insurance companies’ and other 

occupation taxes - 15,980,629 7,356,697 +117 
Net motor fuel taxes 88,123,694 67,924,384 + 30 
Cigarette tax and licenses 25,060,181 19,798,884 + 27 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and 

licenses 16,891,407 12,671,085 + 38 
Automobile and other sales taxes 18,259,072 11,779,381 + 13 
All licenses and fees 16,013,609 12,685,261 + 26 
Franchise taxes _. 7,082,691 10,555,369 — 33 
Mineral leases, rentals, 

and bonuses 22,806,744 9,089,628 +151 
Oil and gas royalties 15,742,796 14,172,498 + 11 
Motor vehicle licenses, permits, 

and miscellaneous 9,700,464 8,611,326 + 18 
Interest on securities owned 8,980,030 7,938,334 + 138 
Federal aid for highways 24,821,054 12,718,812 + 95 
Federal aid for public welfare 69,410,591 68,820,563 + 1 
Federal aid for public education 7,227,879 7,702,579 — 6 
Unemployment compensation taxes 8,774,345 6,386,410 + 37 
All other receipts 16,326,022 20,871,901 — 22 
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LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 








Percent change 


“Mar 1956 Mar 1956 

















Mar Feb Mar from from 

Type 1956 1956 1955 Feb 1956 Mar 1955 

Number , 

ALL LOANS 4,330 3,785 4,952 + 14 — 13 
Construction 727 650 1,087 + 12 — 33 
Purchase 1,642 1,365 1,850 + 20 —11 
Other 1,961 1,770 2,015 + 11 — 3 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS 26,163 93,068 80 882. +- 13 — 15 
Construction 7,020 6,549 10,212 + 7 — $1 
Purchase . 12,307 10,240 13,991 + 20 — 12 
Other 6,836 6,279 6,679 + 9 2 





El Paso Electric Company recently increased its out- 
standing common by a 56,025-share offering. Stockholders 
were allowed to subscribe for one new share for each 15 
held. A new issue of 20,000 shares ($2,000,000) of pre- 
ferred will be sold by competitive bidding in May. Pro- 
ceeds of these sales will be used to pay off temporary bank 
loans used to finance part of the company’s construction 
program, 


Banking 


The April 10 call revealed that total deposits of 22 na- 
tional and state-chartered Dallas banks were $1.9 billion. 
On the previous call, December 31, 1955, the total was 
$2.1 billion. Loans and discounts of some of the larger 
banks on April 10 in millions of dollars were: 


Rivet National $322.9 
Republic National _ 424.3 
Mercantile National _....___-. 165.3 
Texas Bank and Trust = "GG 


In Houston, deposits totalled $1.73 billion on April 10, 
an increase over last year’s $1.66 billion, The record high 
of $1.90 billion was reached at the end of 1955. The drop 
is a seasonal one. Loans and discounts of some of the larger 
banks on April 10 in millions of dollars were: 


First City National ss $248.7 
National Bank of Commerce _......————s«<139.6 
Bank of the Southwest 159.5 
Texas National ___ 85.9 


The Fort Worth National Bank plans a $3,375,000 in- 
crease in its capital accounts. A new issue of 150,000 
shares of $10 par common will raise the capital stock 
from $7 million to $8.5 million. Surplus will be increased 
from $7 million to $8.5 million, and $375,000 will be 
added to undivided profits. Capital surplus and undivided 
profits will then approximate $19,130,000. The new stock 
will be offered to shareholders in the ratio of one new share 
for each four and two-thirds shares now held. A group of 
investment bankers headed by Dallas Union Securities and 
First Southwest Company will underwrite the issue. 

The American Bank of Commerce at Odessa has opened 
for business with capital stock of $200,000, surplus of 
$200,000, and reserves of $50,000. It is a member of the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Francis B. May 
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LABOR 


Texas unemployment was lowest in the nation in 
March, according to the U. S. Department of Labor. The 
rate of unemployment among insured workers in Texas 
(1.9%) was substantially lower than the national average 
(4.3%). Nonagricultural employment in the state began 
its usual spring rise in March, after establishing its normal 
late-winter pattern in February. 

Texas Employment Commission officials predict a brisk 
upswing over the state in all classifications during March 
and April. Manufacturing payrolls will swell, they believe, 
particularly in aircraft and shipbuilding. Other expansive 
areas will be metalwork; lumber and wool; furniture and 
fixtures; and stone, clay, and glass. Makers of apparel and 
other fabric products expect higher employment levels in 
their fields as they receive new orders. Gains are also 
foreseen in chemicals, paper products, printing and pub- 
lishing, and leather making. Retail trade employment, 
which had eased off in February, began its upward trend 
with pre-Easter business. Construction employment is 
expected to rise in response to the coming of good weather. 

Of the 17 major labor markets reporting, Austin was the 
only one setting a new 1956 peak employment record in 
March. Dallas, one of 47 areas in the nation where jobs 
slightly exceed the labor supply, reports 1,833 unfilled job 
openings, 41% more than a year ago. Dallas employment 
is expected to set a new mark in April. In Fort Worth, em- 
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ployment for April is estimated at 200,000, which is 1,800 
over the February total. 

Pay raises and other benefits for approximately 
19,500 Convair employees were placed in effect April 16 
by the Convair Division at Fort Worth. The agreement, 
ratified by the International Association of Machinists, 
affects 14,000 hourly-paid employees represented by IAM, 
approximately 5,500 hourly-paid employees not covered 
by collective bargaining agreements, and all salaried 
personnel, Pay hikes range from 4% to 6%, depending 
upon job classification. The maximum in factory jobs was 
increased from $2.53 to $2.68 an hour, the minimum from 
$1.49 to $1.55. The technical and office maximum was 
raised to $3.00 an hour, the minimum to $1.44, and the 
pay raise for salaried employees was 6% rounded off to 
the nearest $5.00. 

In Dallas, the International Association of Iron Workers, 
Local 481, AFL-CIO agreed to accept a new 2-year con- 
tract which provides a 714-cent per hour hike beginning 
April 1, a 5-cent raise starting October 1, 1956, and a 5- 
cent raise across the board October 1, 1957. 

Agreements have also been reached between Dow 
Chemical’s Texas Division and eight maintenance craft 
unions. The contracts provide a 6% raise to all rate steps 
in all classifications calculated to the nearest cent, with 
a minimum of 15 cents an hour. The new contracts are 
retroactive to March 12 and extend to April 29, 1957. 


TINA PIEDRAHITA 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.8. Department of Labor 








Average weekly earnings 





Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 

















Mar Feb Mar Mar Feb Mar Mar Feb Mar 
Industry 1956* 1956 1955 1956* 1956 1955 1956* 1956 1955 
ALL MANUFACTURING $77.49 $77.00 $74.10 41.0 41.4 42.1 $1.89 $1.86 $1.76 
Durable goods DR Tal a ae, 77.23 77.10 75.95 41.8 41.9 43.4 1.85 1.84 1.75 
Primary metals __.__ SS cancmdeanioai 86.00 86.27 85.27 40.0 40.5 41.8 2.15 2.13 2.04 
Machinery—except electrical _____ 83.85 84.08 76.56 43.0 42.9 42.3 1.95 1.96 1.81 
Oil field machinery_._»_»_»»_>_->>-» => SS 91.10 90.53 82.74 43.8 43.3 42.0 2.08 2.10 1.97 
Transportation equipment__.______ 88.40 89.02 93.95 40.0 40.1 42.9 2.21 2.22 2.19 
Fabricated metal products...._._»_»_»»_-___ 75.15 73.53 72.32 42.7 42.5 44.1 1.76 1-78 1.64 
Lumber and wood products _________. . 53.82 51.53 53.13 43.4 43.3 46.2 1.24 1.19 1.15 
Furniture and fixtures_.___ 60.92 59.49 58.34 42.6 42.8 44,2 1.43 1.39 1.32 
Stone, clay, and glass______ aoe 72.49 70.20 68.10 44.2 43.6 45.1 1.64 1.61 1.51 
Nondurable goods emacs —— 78.18 76.48 72.22 40.3 40.9 40.8 1.94 1.87 1.77 
Textile mill products —_____ 52.28 51.41 46.53 42.5 43.2 42.3 1.23 1.19 1.10 
Broad woven goods______ 51.30 51.17 46.82 42.4 43.0 41.8 1.21 1.19 1.12 
Apparel and fabric preducts_______ 42.29 39.83 36.95 37.1 38.3 87.7 1.14 1.04 0.98 
Food a ee 68.14 67.72 65.14 40.8 41.8 42.3 1.67 1.62 1.54 
Meat packing ——$$—$_____—_— 82.00 79.80 72.47 40.0 39.9 39.6 2.05 2.00 1.83 
Paper and allied products.__ — 85.02 85.04 77.28 42.3 42.1 42.2 2.01 2.02 1.83 
Printing : ——__—_—_— 84.70 80.46 83.42 38.5 37.6 38.8 2.20 2.14 2.15 
Chemicals and allied products —.___ 93.93 93.51 87.54 42.5 42.7 42.7 2.21 2.19 2.05 
Vegetable oil mills wae 58.88 56.34 54.08 49.9 50.3 52.5 1.18 1.12 1.03 
Petroleum and coal products 105.87 102.51 96.80 39.8 40.2 40.0 2.66 2.55 2.42 
eee ee 44.24 42.74 40.29 39.5 40.7 39.5 1:12 1.05 1.02 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining Ces tS ee 99.18 97.36 94.60 43.5 42.7 44.0 2.28 2.28 2.15 
Crude petroleum products 100.92 98.83 95.92 43.5 42.6 43.8 2.32 2.32 2.19 
OS ae 88.09 86.08 82.37 39.5 38.6 39.6 2.23 2.23 2.08 
Public utilities_____.__ == 72.44 72.80 69.08 39.8 40.0 39.7 1.82 1.82 1.74 
Oy ll TES SE ear ene 60.63 60.21 58.34 42.4 42.4 42.9 1.43 1.42 1.36 
maa Mie 77.76 75.68 74.73 43.2 43.0 43.7 1.80 1.76 Bee 





Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, other principal executives, or unpaid household workers. 


*Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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“The peaceful atom” may bring Texans a source of 


energy richer than their oil and gas fields—if the 


competitive picture changes. 


The time may come when Texas airlines will roar with 
nuclear-powered planes, when Texas grocers can keep 
irradiated fresh foods on the shelf without refrigeration, 
when searchlights will finger the sky with beams powered 
by electricity from atomic reactors, when Superhighway 
81 will teem with “atomobiles,” when... . 

The story of the atom in Texas might begin with such 
glittering predictions as those. Certainly the time may 
come—but probably not soon. The fact is, Texas, with its 
massive reserves of oil and gas, does not yet need atomic 
power for general use. And the accompanying danger is 
that Texans may rely too heavily on their established re- 
sources and let advancing technology pass them by. 

Only since August 30, 1954, when the Atomic Energy 
Act became law, has industry shared the government’s 
former lead-sealed domain of atomic energy. Secrecy still 
covers most government development in nuclear tech- 
nology. And since much industrial research is closely as- 
sociated with government and the military, a great deal 
of industrial atomic know-how is not disclosed. Industry, 
however, is actively moving toward greater participation 
in the peacetime exploitation of atomic energy. 

Texas business is vitally concerned, because at stake is 
the growing industrial vigor of the Southwest. The ques- 
tion is whether Texas industry will be alert enough to 
adapt the growing knowledge of applied atomic engineer- 
ing to the special needs of the state, capturing new outlets 
for Texas products and shifting obsolete or over-produced 
raw materials to substitute uses. 

Radioactive metals, the sources of atomic energy, are 
not fuels in the sense that oil and gas are. Their radiation 
is not heat; but it can do things that cannot be done with 
heat of combustible fuels. These special uses are the ones 
that promise the greatest immediate rewards for Texas 
research and industry. 

In December 1951 the Atomic Energy Commission 
generated the world’s first electric power from the atom, 
about enough to operate 100 household toasters. Then the 
immediate attention of U.S. scientists was concentrated on 
marine applications of nuclear energy rather than on 
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generation of electricity, This concentration produced for 
the United States the world’s first atomic-powered sub- 
marine, the Nautilus. But American stress on the military 
allowed Europe, including the Soviet Union, to forge 
ahead in civilian use of nuclear-generated electricity. 

Already some Texans are apologetic about the fact that 
their state appears to be lagging behind in the race toward 
commercial atomic power, Several foreign countries, for 
that matter, are still leading the United States. Britain, for 
instance, recently announced a 10-year program to build 
12 or more large nuclear power stations with a total invest- 
ment of about $1 billion. Calder Hall, the first under the 
plan, will open in October of this year with a capacity of 
92,000 kilowatts. The expected cost of power from this 
station is about 7 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

In this country, Consolidated Edison of New York is 
planning to produce atomic-electric power at about 9 mills 
per kw-hr, actually less than the operating cost of some 
of that company’s older conventional power staticns. The 
Federal Power Commission reports, however, that 1953 
costs of electricity in Texas ranged from 1.37 mills to 3.46 
mills per kw-hr, well below even the most sanguine fore- 
casts for atomic-electric rates. The announced goal of the 
Atomic Energy Commission program for electric power 
development is a cost of 4 mills per kw-hr. 

Nevertheless, some Texas utility managers are taking 
notice of the possibilities of nuclear power. O. W. Som- 
mers, member of San Antonio’s City Public Service Board, 
has said that an atomic reactor will probably be in the 
planning stages for San Antonio by 1966, Certainly the 
municipally owned San Antonio power supply will not be 
alone if it becomes economical to generate electricity from 
fissionable materials in Texas. 

Since forms of energy are interchangeable, the choice 
of a particular fuel is determined by several factors, in- 
cluding convenience of use, location of supply, and, most 
important, cost. So far, the treacherous radioactive metals 
are anything but convenient to use, but technologists can 
be expected to solve many of the immediate probiems of 
shielding, developing special materials for equipment, and 
disposing of radioactive wastes. The location of supply is 
of negligible importance, since nuclear materials contain 
such a tremendous concentration of potential power that 
they are economical to ship for any distance. Cost is the 
critical factor. With gas-generated power available in 
Texas at extraordinarily low rates, builders of atomic 
power plants will not have the incentive here that has 
spurred development in other areas. 

Of all the natural gas used throughout the nation for 
electric power, nearly a quarter is burned in Texas. 
Burned is the key word, for once the energy has been con- 
verted into electric power, the gas can never be reclaimed. 
For this reason, depletion of Texas hydrocarbon resources, 
the so-called “fossil fuels,” is one of the factors that may 
eventually tend to increase the price of oil and gas to a 
level where atomic power might be competitive. There are 
other factors, too. Increasing demand for petrochemicals, 
an industry in which Texas leads all other states, is sure 
to require a progressively larger share of the oil and gas 
produced in the state. Many of the basic products of the 
chemical industry (e.g., synthetic ammonia and acetylene) 
can now be made from natura! gas. And the chemical 
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plants, with hardly any seasonal variation in production, 
can offer Texas oil and gas producers a steadier market 
than most fuel buyers. 

The most spectacular gains in the field of chemicals- 
from-gases are being made in plastics. Of the 12 basic 
plastic materials in large-scale production, the 1] made in 
largest volume can be produced from oil and natural gas. 
Development of such markets as these, which can convert 
hydrocarbons into high-value fabricating materials, is 
likely to absorb enough of the fossil fuel output to change 
the energy market substantially in the future. But will they 
raise the price of gas enough to make it as expensive a 
power source as nuclear materials? This remains to be 
seen. It appears, however, that the cost of natural gas for 
residential heating hit a low point in 1948 that may never 
again be matched. Since that year, the cost of gas has in- 
creased consistently, and with the market growing ap- 
preciably faster than reserves of gas, there are no powerful 
economic pressures tending to depress gas prices. 

At that, real competition from nuclear power seems 
several years away. The AEC estimates that the atom will 
supply only 10% of American electric power as far in the 
future as 1975 and that in that year 44% of all new power 
plants put in place will be nuclear. Enthusiasts who expect 
atomic power to replace energy from all other sources 
are also overlooking the pattern of demand for power. A 
glance at the chart of electric power consumption in Texas 
(page 8) readily shows how dynamic is the uptrend in 
power use. A constantly growing proportion of all energy 
is being used in the form of electricity, which is replacing 
heat as the common denominator of the energy-oriented 
world. It may very well be that Texas, with its growing 
industry and population, will need both fossil fuels and 
atomic reactors to fill its future needs for electric power. 
The two sources will be used to complement each other 
as the economics of the power market dictates. 


industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949-100 
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Industry has taken a firm lead and now consumes 70% 
of Texas electric power. The chart above shows how pow- 
erfully industrial use has directed the upward trend for 
over a decade. Since this industrial power must be sold 
at much lower rates than domestic and commercial power, 
high-cost nuclear energy is in an especially unfavorable 
position in Texas. 
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Just what will atomic power be used for in Texas? 
The answer lies partly in the “fuel” characteristics of nu- 
clear materials. There are no substances with anything 
approaching the high energy potential of fissionable 
uranium. Harnessing this tremendous heat output, in fact, 
is one of the most difficult problems associated with atomic 
power. But this very concentration of energy might ideally 
fill the requirements of several Texas industries—chemi- 
cals, ceramics, aluminum, and steel. Their future use of 
process heat from atomic energy has not, however, been 
explored. 

Specialists in atomic reactors have pointed out the likely 
use of nuclear power for general utility purposes in iso- 
lated population centers, Arctic air bases are a favorite ex- 
ample. There has been little thought given to the more 
obvious, if less dramatic, isolation of many small cities 
and rural settlements in the western United States, even in 
West Texas. Development of small, highly efficient reactors 
may make it more economical to provide heat or electric 
power from a local atomic center than to bridge miles of 
wasteland with expensive gas or power transmission lines. 
West Texas and other mountain areas also contain mineral 
deposits of great potential value, which may be unearthed 
most economically by use of mining rigs powered from 
semiportable reactor stations. 

A nine-man advisory panel, made up of electric utility 
officials, educators, and representatives of industry and 
labor, reported last January to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The panel found no evi- 
dence of active research and development in the applica- 
tion of atomic energy for industrial processes. The group 
recommended that development of process heat should be 
the specific responsibility of industry. But it also noted that 
the facilities necessary for the metallurgical research that 
could make possible such development were all in the hands 
of the AEC. 

The panel also reported that the oil and gas industries, 
in which Texas is so vitally interested, could lose their 
entire national market for power generation and still ex- 
pect other markets to absorb the increased supply of oil 
and gas within six months. This statement was intended as 
a heartening assurance that the oil industry would not be 
destroyed if atomic power became the sole source of 
electricity. But it is hardly realistic to imply that the 
electric utility industry, in its expansive condition, is likely 
to rely entirely upon any one source of energy. 

Land transportation provides the principal market for 
Texas oil. The first nuclear locomotive, let alone the “atom- 
obile,” has yet to be built, although engineering labora- 
tories are attacking the problem. Were the nations 61.3 
million petroleum-driven motor vehicles to convert to 
atomic power, the consequences for Texas oil would be 
drastic. It is unlikely, though, that such competition will 
develop in this century. Heavy, bulky shielding materials 
would hardly fit in a passenger car, and there is doubt that 
nuclear reactors can soon be made in suitably small sizes. 
The present fuel, gasoline, is comparatively cheap and 
efficient, anyway, and so are gasoline engines. The de- 
velopment of nuclear power plants for seagoing vessels is 
almost a foregone conclusion. But the shift from coal to 
oil as a maritime fuel did not destroy the coal industry, 
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and the loss of this market for oil would hardly be ruinous 
to refiners, 


The most advanced research in atomic-powered trans- 
portation now being carried on in Texas is guarded be- 
hind the walls of the Convair-Fort Worth aircraft plant. 
A B-36 carrying an atomic reactor has made several flights 
from the Fort Worth factory, during which the problems 
of shielding against radiation, the effects of radiation on 
aircraft materials and equipment, and the development 
of airborne nuclear instrumentation have been studied. 
Although the Fort Worth test plane was not powered by 
atomic energy, there is word from the Pentagon that 
General Electric has built a prototype of an atomic air- 
craft engine and that the government has invested $200 
million in atomic aircraft research. As for commercial 
aviation, the atom-plane seems priced out of all consider- 
ation for many years to come. 


One of the biggest problems yet to be solved in the use 
of nuclear materials is the disposal of wastes, which often 
remain radiant for years with a deadly residue of radio- 
activity. While some products of atomic reactions lose 
virtually all their radioactivity within seconds (the isotope 
polonium?” is half-spent in 0.0000003 seconds), most of 
them remain active for months or years (uranium?*® 
still has half its energy after 4.51 billion years). Two 
methods of waste disposal are being investigated. The 
poisonous products can be dumped into underground 
tanks to decompose slowly—and expensively. Or the 
wastes, if their radioactivity is not too strongly concen- 
trated, can be scattered into a river or the sea. Scientists at 
The University of Texas are working on still another 
method of low-level waste disposal, the use of algae to 
absorb the dangerous substances. 


If waste disposal becomes a major problem in Texas, 
s it might well be for large-scale atomic industry, the 
nearly uninhabited mountain areas of West Texas may 
offer some sites that could be used as atomic dumping 
grounds, But it would have to be taken into consideration 
that any land assigned to that use would soon be con- 
taminated almost beyond redemption. 


A measure of soaring Texas optimism is the widespread 
sale of Geiger counters. One Dallas specialty shop, well 
known for more conventional kinds of luxury goods, now 
offers handsomely leather-cased Geiger counters for its 
uranium-minded customers. Nevertheless, much of Texas 
remains unexplored. And from the results of the limited 
surveys that have been made, there is good reason to look 
for commercially valuable deposits in the state. 


The tell-tale scintillation of radioactive ores has already 
led prospectors to promising veins of uranium minerals 
near Falls City, Karnes County. Several companies are 
actively exploring this area, among them Dow Chemical, 
the Texas Company, Continental Oil, and Climax Molyb- 
denum. The Atomic Energy Commission is following the 
developments in Karnes County with frank interest, for 
there is good reason to expect commercial production of 
ores from the deposits there, especially if an ore-processing 
plant is installed in Texas by the AEC. The closest such 
plant now in operation is in New Mexico. However, the 
AEC has contracted to buy Karnes County ores beginning 
June 1, 1957. 
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Karnes County, site of Texas 


most promising 





uranium deposits. 





Other Texas sites are also undergoing intensive ex- 
ploration. The Miami Copper Company is examining de- 
posits in Gonzales County, and ores have also been spotted 
in the Burnet-Llano area; near Quitaque, in Briscoe 
County; and in Duval County, just north of Freer. High 
radiation levels have also been registered around Wichita 
Falls. 

Although Texas still has none of the approximately 850 
commercial uranium mines in the country, it seems that 
the state has a promising future in uranium mining if a 
few problems can be solved. Many land owners hesitate to 
let their property be destroyed for agricultural purposes 
with the strip mining that is used in recovering uranium 
ores. Then too, state laws governing mining are already 
complex in mineral-rich Texas, and as yet little legislation 
has been designed specifically to clarify the legal problems 
that are likely to arise when uranium is commercially 
produced. 

Policy-level consideration of these problems is already 
underway, however. Governor Allan Shivers has appointed 
a Texas Committee on Atomic Energy to study and co- 
ordinate state activities in the entire field. So Texas is 
slowly adapting itself to its new role as an atomic energy 
provider and user. 


Rosert H. Ryan 
Tuomas V. GREER 


Next month the second half of ''The Atom in 
Texas'' will discuss more immediate uses of nu- 
clear energy—in medicine, industrial processes, 
and food preservation—and will consider the 
effects of the atomic revolution on Texas manu- 
facturing. 
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Local Business 


Percent change Percent change 















































Mar 1956 Mar 1956 Mar 1956 Mar 1956 
Mar from from Mar from from 
City and item 1956 Feb 1956 Mar 19% 55 Cc ‘ity and item 1956 Feb 1956 Mar 1955 
ABILENE (pop. 55,000°) BAYTOWN (ou. 22 cial 
Retail sales +17 — 10 Postal receipts 17,720 + 7 — 1 
Departsnent and apparel stores 4. 52 4 24 Building permits, less federal contracts . 379,750 — 59 + 9 
General merchandise stores + 49 + 39 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 18,909 + 6 saa: 
Postel receipts $ 76.818 4-35 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _. $ 25,154 x + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,321,221 $101 = +151 Annesl rate of deposit turnover =e 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 77,846 + 12 + 18 Employment (area) 393,700 aie. eh 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__ $ 55,092 1 — 7 Manufacturing employment (area) 87,800 > ee 5 ai 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 16.8 + 16 + 27 Percent unemployed (area) 3.2 3 =e 
Employment Z 27,950 x + 1 ee ee oe 
Manufacturing employment . 3,340 - 1 + 6 BEAUMONT sail 104. 416") 
Percent unemployed : 5.7 0 + 39 Retail sales* + 18 A. 8 
ee ne Automotive stores* + 8 + 9 
ALPINE (pop. 5,261) Department and apparel stores + 50 + 11 
Eating and drinking places* + 10 + 5 
Postal receipts $ 3,842 + 26 gen Food stores* Ag + 21 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 12,000 — 67 — 68 Furniture and Ss kmeheaa 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,194 — 1 + 5 appliance stores* roe’ a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 3,952 — 8 — 3 General seciauiine atores* 4 47 ae | 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.6 + 2 8 Lumber, building material, 
—- eee eaee and hardware stores* 17 — 26 
. Postal receipts $ 93,755 + 12 + 1 
AMARILLO (pop. 108,034 ) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 445,527 + 8 — 21 
Retail sales* + 36 — ll Bank debits (thousands) $ 133,374 + 4 + 7 
Automotive stores* + 37 — 27 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 108,657 + 1 + 8 
Department and apparel stores + 60 + 23 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.9 + 6 + 1 
Eating and drinking places* + 26 — 10 Employment (area) 83,700 + 1 + 4 
Furniture and household Manufacturing employment (area) 27,670 + 5 + 4 
appliance stores* + 30 — 4 Percent unemployed (area) __ 5.6 + 2 — 18 
Lumber, building material, peare 1oeee chs aed —- 
and hardware stores* 1 29 | 
Postal receipts $ 148,599 + 27 + 8 BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,709,932 + 4 - 51 Postal receipts $ 8,347 1 ® — 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 160,459 147 4. 4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 120,651 +226 — 73 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ ..$ 110,456 rs a Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,206 os Se 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.8 4+ 17 ee End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 12,322 — 2 — 8 
Employment 45,600 x eee” Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.0 + 6 — 8 
Manufacturing employment 5,150 x + 2 ee —s 
Percent unemployed 6.0 + ll 11 BIG SPRING (pop. 20 ,654') 
eed oa a ee a et Retail sales - 23 x 
ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550°) Automotive stores + 21 - 6 
Postal receipts $ 20,782 4 93 4+ 25 Department and apparel stores + 44 + 25 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,257,899 — 3 41 Drug stores + 6 + 12 
Employment (area) 194,000 x 1 9 Lumber, building material, 
Manufacturing employment (area) 61,250 1 4 + 18 and hardware stores + 19 + 2 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 ae = 435 Postal receipts $ 22,181 + 28 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 373,450 + 18 +213 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,703 + 5 x 
AUSTIN (pop. 168 500") End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 27,673 + 2 + 6 
Detall sales 1 95 x Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 + 6 — 6 
Automotive stores + 37 - § ee 
Department and apparel stores 59 + 10 BORGER (pop. 18 059) 
Eating and drinking “os ess =< Postal receipts $ 14,050 + 4 + 1 
Fursitare and houschold Building permits, less federal contracts $ 140,825 +80 +72 
_ appliance eres : re a . Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,759 + 10 a 3 
Gasytins and service stations - <a End-of-month deposits (thousands)t$ 16,284 + 8 a oa 
pnts a aan 6 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 + 9 + 4 
Postal receipts $ 263,881 + 7 5 i iin a nyse te ROS: 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 7,696,061 +243 + 71 BRADY (pop. 5,944) 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 146,878 + 8 + 7 Postal receipts $ 3,781 1417 in i 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)} .$ 119,493 5 eins Sie Building permits, less federal contracts $ 19,710 +3842 — 26 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 + 6 + 4 Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,499 ae eee, | | 
Employment 68,000 + 1 ipa! End-of-month deposits (thousands) t._$ 6,157 — 8 — 9 
Manufacturing employment 4,920 + 2 + 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.7 + 24 — 4 
Percent unemployed 3.9 — 5 11 sinitiepcacaeicin 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Conditions 
































Percent change Percent change 
Mar 1956 Mar a Mar 1956 Mar 1956 
: Mar from fro Mar from from 
City and item 1956 Feb 1956 Mar 1955 City and item 1956 _Feb 1956 Mar 195 5 
BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066 
Retail sales* __ oe ) oS ae DALLAS sada 538 924») 
Automotive stores* __ + 10 — 6 Retail sales* _......__ & +. 13 + 1 
Department and apparel stores + 66 + 25 Apparel stores* + 31 + 16 
Lumber, building material, Automotive stores* + 18 == £6 
and hardware stores* _.. + 49 + 25 Department storest + 16 +. 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 155,900 — 47 + 25 Drug stores* ; —  € 
es Eating and drinking places* + 7 a 
BROWNWOOD (pop. 20 1181) Florists* : $21 483 
Retail sales __. + 24 + 7 Food stores* - - + 12 + 18 
Automotive stores _. 43g + 16 Furniture and household 
Department and apparel stores ; + 55 + 20 appliance stores* __ -- - +e =— iE 
Furniture and household Gasoline and service stations* + 1 +13 
appliance stores + <= $8 General merchandise stores* + 9 + 10 
Postal receipts . $ 18,366 + § — 4 Liquor stores* __. + 23 + 11 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 89,416 +233 +212 Lumber, building material, 
Bank debits (thousands) - $ 10,846 6 a and hardware stores* - + 35 — 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _ $ 11,985 + 1 — 12 Office, store, and school 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 10.9 + 11 + 18 supply dealers* + + 2 
saa a a ced le oa Be Postal receipts $ 1,695,721 Se pe 
BRYAN (pop. 23,833') Building permits, less federal contracts $ 9,397,347 — 35 — 
Metailanian® - 4g eg Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,131,514 + 8 + 4 
Department and apparel stores + 60 + 21 End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 974,572 1 + 2 
Food stores* ___.. I § = ¢ Annual rate of deposit turnover 26.2 + 9 + Q 
Postal receipts $ 21,405 soo es Employment (area) 325,500 + 1 + 5 
Building permits, lees federal contracts.$ 298,530 — 25 + 74 Manufacturing employment (area) 81,650 + 1 + 6 
Percent unemployed (area) 2.5 — il — 11 





CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 122, 956") 




















Retail sales +14 — 6 . 
Apparel stores : ; : + 61 + 23 DENTON (pop. 21,372) 
Automotive stores . + 15 = 20 Postal receipts $ 28,391 4-16 + 12 
Department stores} - . + 33 + 18 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 345,410 + 78 — 59 
Lumber, building material, Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,291 nea 4+ 2 
and hardware stores = =e End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ — 17,327 ee aS 
Postal receipts —. - $ 141,392 + 10 = 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 4,195,606 +134 + 34 
Bank debits (thousands) none $ 179,891 + 12 + 7 3 Sa oe ic es eee ‘iia he eas 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t ..$ 104,309 — 2 — 2 EDINBURG Riles 15 993") 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.5 + 14 + 10 
Employment i 63,800 4 trig Postal receipts ; $ 9,098  ~ + 4 
Manufacturing employment 8,050 = = Building permits, less foberel contracts $ 65,905 + 34 + 22 
Percent unenvloved 6.2 _ 13 ere Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,436 + 17 + 12 
eek | End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 7,572 — 7 + 8 
CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.9 + 23 + 2 
Department and apparel store sales + 60 + 24 heal i eae a 
Postal receipts _. = sehen $ 13,693 * — 22 
Building permits, less Sabuaiad contracts $ 426,553 +208 +3808 EL PASO (pop. 182,505") 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,368 + 15 + 6 Retail sales* + 12 4+ 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft .. $ 22,109 — 1 + 1 Apparel stores* hah a a, 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.3 + 15 + 5 Automotive stores* i 4 Sota 
ae Department stores} + 46 + 19 
DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) eae i 
Postal receipts — $ 10,346 Sn: oe General siuiiidatinis stores* : + 43 + 18 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 121,780 + 53 — 16 Enediie: bediding material 
Bank debits (thousands) —._- : 2 9,401 + 24 + 22 ee i aiaiaias ae aes 117 ae 
End-cf-month deposits (thousands) ?..§ a ng phe Piano and musical instrument stores* + 94 — 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 10.4 + 24 + 27 _ : 4 
Postal receipts $ 207,340 + 4 — 8 
DENISON (pop. 17 504) Building eaped less federal contracts..$ ee — 1 — 30 
\ 4 98 44 Bank debits (thousands) $ 256,883 + 11 + 3 
paper ia 4 29 + 8 End-of-month deponite (thousands)ft_.$ 133,033 x + 65 
Departaent and apparel stores + 66 4+ 31 Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.2 + 10 + 1 
Postal receipts _. $ 15,941 + 28 + 15 Employment 76,500 + 2 -—. 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 46,884 — 32 — 60 Manufacturing employment 12,140 + 1 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) — $ 13,984 + 9 + 8 Percent unemployed __.. . 4.9 — 2 + 14 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 15,298 + 1 — 22 Se RS OS ee aE EET ET RIEL. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 + 18 + 39 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





Mar 
City and item 1956 


FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") 


Retail sales* 

Apparel stores* 

Automotive stores* 

Department storesi 

Drug stores* 

Eating and drinking places* 

Food stores* 

Furniture and household 
appliance stores* 

Gasoline and service stations* 

General merchandise stores* 

Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* 











Postal receipts $ 566,070 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,818,490 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 644,910 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t_. $ 351,051 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.0 
Employment (area) 194,000 

Manufacturing employment (area) 61,250 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 
GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") 
Retail sales 

Department and apparel stores 

Eating and drinking places 

Food stores 

Furniture and household 

appliance stores 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 

Postal receipts $ 68,014 
Building permits, iow Seteued contracts $ 118,841 
Bank debits (thousands) z 86.883 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.._ $ 68,810 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 
Employment (area) 46,300 

Manufacturing employment (area) 10,980 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.6 
GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 
Postal receipts 3 14,171 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,597,662 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,828 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 2 15,507 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 
Employment (area) 325,500 

Manufacturing employment (area) 81,650 
Percent unemployed (area) 2.5 
GLADEW ATER Sone: 5,30: >) 
Postal receipts 4,793 
Bank debits (thousands) : 3,760 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 4,301 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 


Employment (area) 24,550 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,350 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 
GONZALES (pop. 5,659) 
Postal receipts $ 4,117 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 22,100 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,679 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 5,451 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 





‘Percent change 


Mar 1956 





Mar 1 1956 

from from 
Feb 1956 Mar 1955 

22 6 
: 1 
8 
5 + 20 
7 13 
15 10 
— 11 1 
9 + 10 
10 4. 15 
+ 35 + 18 
+ 37 3 
7 2 
12 — 41 
+ 13 + 2 
x x 
4+. 16 2 
x 9 
1 + 18 
4 - 15 
27 4 
38 20 
19 11 
20 2 
9 _ 96 
40 22 
3 8 
71 50 
19 7 
2 - 3 
18 8 
0 2 
4 3 
8 5 
+ 4 + 3 
4.269 ee 
+ 17 + 1 
+ 22 + 27 

+ 6 
1 5 
+ 1 6 
11 — lil 
> 18 
9 6 
1 8 
q 9 
x 3 
t 1 + 18 
7 — $1 
10 as 
8 30 
8 6 
5 — 4 
15 — 6§ 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


” Percent change 





Mar 1956 Mar 1956 


Mar 
City and item 1956 


GRAND PRAIRIE ( (pop. i, 9594) 











from 
Feb 1956 Mar 1955 


from 














Postal receipts __ 17,527 + 2 — 

Building permits, less inten contracts : 436,603 141 —17 

Employment (area) 325,500 + 1 + 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) 81,650 + 1 + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.5 — ll — ll 

GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 

Department and apparel store sales + 61 + 29 

Postal receipts —— $ 19,080 +- 33 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 263,850 +323 + 21 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,228 12 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.$ 14,424 — 2 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 10.1 + 15 + 3 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30 er) 

Postal receipts 29,840 19 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 396,125 —17 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) g 32,926 + 10 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.. $ 21,641 — 2 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.0 + 13 + 1 

HENDERSON (pop. 6,833) 

Retail sales* 15 x 
Automotive seoves* + 11 7 
Department and apparel stores + 64 + 18 
Food stores* ‘ + 22 + 15 

Postal receipts $ 7,657 x — 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 208,750 + 76 +715 

Bank debits (thousands) - $ 6,218 — 7 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 14,352 x + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.2 — 9 + 6 

HEREFORD (pop. 5,207) 

Postal receipts - $ 4,891 3 —17 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 66,140 — 36 — 33 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 7,443 + 18 — 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 9,696 + 5 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + 21 — 4 

HOUSTON (pop. 700 908") 

Retail sales] + 6 — 2 
Apparel stores] — — 1 + 2 
Automotive stores] + 16 — 7 
Department storest + 30 + 9 
Drug stores] + 6 + 20 
Eating and eehitiine places] + 7 + 16 
Food stores] + 6 — 11 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores] +14 + 4 
Gasoline and service stations] - + 9 + 1 
General merchandise stores{ — 6 + 3 
Jewelry stores] — 8 + 8 
Liquor stores{ + 11 + 11 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores{ + 20 — 14 

Postal receipts $ 1,168,410 + 11 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $15,101,148 - 7 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,246,040 + 12 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f $ 1,181,391 — 1 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.7 + 14 + 10 

Employment (area) 393,700 1 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 87,800 + 1 i 3 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.2 — 3 — 16 

KERMIT (pop. 6,912) 

Postal receipts __. $ 5,823 + 19 a 

Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 40,600 — 65 — 50 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,444 — 16 — 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 3,103 — 9 — 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 — 12 + 1 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 




































































Percent change Percent change 
Mar 1956 Mar 1956 ; Mar 1956 Mar 1956 
Mar from from Mar from from 
City and item 1956 Feb 1956 Mar 1955 City and item 1956 Feb 1956 Mar 1955 
KILGORE (pop. 9 1638) LUBBOCK (pop. 1 128 8,674") 
Postal receipts —.___ $ 12,234 + 24 + 2 Retail sales c , + 24 — 17 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 110,763 — 63 +109 Automotive ervey eis ped + 5 26 
Bank debits (thousands) —...._ a 14,707 + 6 + 5 Department and sneend pom + 70 + 3 
End-of-month deposits (ainda? $ 15,764 + 2 + 2 Furniture and household 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 11.3 + 6 + 1 appliance stores _..____. « + 6 — 6 
Employment (area) : 24,550 x + 8 General merchandise lene ine re + 66 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (aves) : 4,350 + 1 + 18 Lumber, building material, 
Percent unemployed (area) —_..... = 4.0 — 7 — $1 and hardware stores _...________. ? + 15 — 44 
Postal receipts —__._____ pike 100, 350 + 15 + 5 
KILLEEN (pop. 21 ,076') Building permite, tens federal ‘ccntenate $ 1,998,710 + 7 — 40 
Postal receipts - ig 21,619 ‘ — 33 Bank debits (thousands) — ..-$ 138,359 + 13 x 
Building andaiie, eee Sataral miei $ 86,951 = San End-of-month deposits {theusenda)$ .$ 91,971 4 — 6 
Bank debits (thousands) . os 8,104 i219 seu Annual rate of deposit turnover... 17.8 + 19 + 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 5,912 — 4 — 8 Employment - se pee 48,400 = i ieee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 16.1 + 13 — 2 Manufacturing employment .. one aa 4,670 aaa Ge 
Percent unemployed ——._________... 5.4 — 2 + 18 
LAMESA (pop. 10, 704 
eek ci tie I ew tEATD 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 52,900 — 8 +561 Department and apparel store sales -___.. : + 78 + 21 
Bank debits (thousands) __._. ee 9,880 + 7 + 1 Postal receipts -..____ —$ 17,544 + 6 Fae: 
End-of-month deposits lhiemmaiess. = 13,420 a + 8 Building permits, less federal. contracts $ 131,795 — 77 — 49 
Annual rate of deposit turnover________ 8.7 + 10 — 1 Bank debits (thousands) - cee 15,272 + 5 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (hemeedyt. — 21,329 + 1 + 1 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4. ,869) Annual rate of deposit turnover __._____ 8.6 + 5 0 
Postal receipts - ...$ 4,501 + 30 + 19 
Building ours, ton erway nas $ 23,600 + 35 +195 MIDLAND (pop. 42 ,600') 
Bank debits (thousands) -.____.._._$ 4,933 + 29 + 8 Postal receipts _____ Wie aie 55,505 ee a ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t_.$ 6,160 — 1 — 8 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,717,275 +20 +117 
Annual rate of deposit turnover______. 9.6 + 33 + 1F Bank debits (thousands) _______$ 66,002 var ei 6@ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? 79,314 + 3 + 9 
LAREDO (pop. 59 ,930') Annual rate of deposit turnover —___ 10.1 + 2 + 1 
Postal receipts $ 27,597 + 22 — 8 
Building permits, eos peruers wihinde $ 57,380 — 45 + 90 MONAHANS (pop. 6 »311) 
Bank debits (thousands) - se : 23,100 +14 + 13 Ms 
End-of-month deposits iis. 19,954 + 2 + 6 Postal receipts ————_ > anes + + * 
Aone wile 0 due eee 14.0 +12 a Building permits, less federal eoutracts $ 44,000 + 85 — 71 
Bank debits (thousands) ~~~ $ 8,452 + 65 + 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 7,479 — 2 — 11 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,973) Annual rate of deposit turnover —..____. 13.4 + 7 + 14 
Department and apparel store sales.__.. * + 14 
Postal receipts eat 3,587 + 15 — 21 
Building permits, less Sebiwed contracts_$ 24,850 + 16 + 4 NACOGDOCHES sell 12 9327 ) 
Bank debits (thousands) - ye 2. ' 8,401 +11 + 4 Postal receipts $11,914 + 12 + 14 
End-of-month deposits tiematets.. 4,794 aos ae Building ile, ‘taid Selena’ contracts $ 226,650 +208 +257 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____. ae 8.4 +14 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) —____.__$ 11,116 aa, + 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.._$ 14,868 + 1 — 2 
LONGV IEW (pop. 34. 328") Annual rate of deposit turnover —...____ 9.0 + 8 + 13 
Postal receipts __.. 33,061 + 16 — 3 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 671,150 +85 + 8 NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12,210) 
Bank debits (thousands) cies 38,637 + 11 + 9 Postal receipts — a oe 15,765 + 9 + 18 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 36,907 erm ae. es Building permits, ‘less federal contracts $ 299,105 + 70 +149 
Annua! rate of deposit turnover.________. 12.4 + 12 + 9 Bank debits (thousands) _...._--_ : 8,742 + 13 + 5 
Employment (area) —._... . 24,550 x aes: End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ 9,801 — 1 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,350 sae | + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover —_____ 10.7 + 15 + 7 
Percent unemployed (area) —_. eae 4.0 — 7 — 31 
Postal receipts 2 fe ee ae Postal receipts - —H§ me + 
Building permits, lane: federal atwiske $ 162,752 = $8 seieg Building perustte, prea federal contenant $ 376,354 +256 +101 
Bank debits (thousands) ___________$ 26,296 + 34 + 29 Bank debits (thousands) $21,047 + 16 a 
End-of-month deposits Thneonndest $ 22,877 Pee ei End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.._.$ 23,678 — 6 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____. 13.7 + 36 + 37 Annual rate of deposit turnover —_____. 10.4 + 18 ae 
McALLEN (pop. 25,326") PALESTINE (pop. 15,063") 
Department and apparel store sales. + 41 + 37 Postal receipts ____ $ 11,771 + 6 + 1 
Postal receipts - me -—$ 20,090 as + 10 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 385,410 + 31 +131 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 406,340 + 42 +398 Bank debits (thousands) - ara 6,750 Lay + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) ei 20,700 + 15 + 11 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 18,255 + 20 x 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ 19,332 x + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.._. 6.7 +. 40 + 20 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.__.____. 12.8 + 14 + 8 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 





























Mar 1956 Mar 1956 
Mar from from 
_City and item 1956 Feb 1956 Mar 1955 

PAMPA loon. 20, 448° ) 

Postal receipts ___ $ 17,662 12 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 531,075 59 + 49 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,988 6 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {}.._$ 21,361 1 Xx 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 6 - 3 

PARIS (pop. 21,643) 

Department and apparel store sales - 96 46 

Postal receipts es | 16,195 + 16 + 10 

Building permits, less federa] contracts..$ 54,000 — 66 — 83 

Bank debits (thousands) - ioosenaep 13,937 + 11 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }_...$ 14,728 — 2 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 +14 + 8 

PLAINVIEW (pop. 14,044) 

Retail sales - 34 — 35 
Department and apparel stores.__- ; : + 91 + 7 

Postal receipts be Diol 12,933 + 8 — 9g 

Building permits, less Sefacel contracts._$ 140,000 + 79 — 83 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150°) 

Retail sales* + 19 + 6 
Automotive stenes® : + 23 + 12 
Department and apparel stores + 88 + 23 
Eating and drinking places* + 10 - 8 
Food stores* + 20 - 7 
Furniture and houssheld 

appliance stores* —__ 21 +- 42 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* — 15 — 29 

Postal receipts __ eS 89,303 + 9 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts._$ 598,912 +158 — 1 

Bank debits (thousands) - —.$ 54,648 + 5 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3_ —$ 44,064 — 1 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover- 14.8 + 6 — 8 

Employment (area) 83,700 + 1 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (eaen? 27,670 + § + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) - 5.6 + 2 — 18 

RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9 136) 

Postal receipts 5,568 + 26 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 78,545 +675 +725 

Bank debits (thousands) . we 5,083 + 15 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.$ 6,519 — 6 — 22 

Annual rate of vena turnover__. 9.1 +11 + 28 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 

Retail sales 24 + 7 
Department and apparel stores + 51 +17 

Postal receipts é 51,403 — 12 — 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 450,155 — 20 — 52 

Bank debits (thousands) ae 45,811 + 13 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 45,661 — 2 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 15 1 

Employment 23,100 + 1 + 8 
Manufacturing employment 3,100 + 4 — 1 

Percent Ranarapes 4.3 - 20 — 12 

SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") - 

Retail sales 1 - §g 
Department and apparel stores + 61 + 29 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores - 20 — 44 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores — 89 — 13 

Postal receipts 3 26,100 + 1 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 172,347 + 29 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) we 27,766 + 10 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 17,536 — 6 — 8 

18.4 +14 — 2 


Annual rate of deposit turnover__ 
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"Pere ent change 





Mar 1956 Mar 1956 


Mar 
_1956 


from 
City and item 


SAN ANTONIO lea 449,521") 





from 


Feb 1956 Mar 1955 




















Retail sales* +17 x 
Apparel stores* 38 + 1l 
Automotive stores* + 9 — 6 
Department stores{ 45 - 5 
Drug stores* + 1 14 
Eating and drinking ory - 17 — 28 
Food stores* __.__ 10 + 4 
Furniture and hoonthelt 

appliance stores* ___ + 10 8 
Gasoline and service stations® + 5 6 
General merchandise stores* 53 + 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* + 14 — 23 

Postal receipts _______. .....-$ 567,015 + 8 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contacts $ 4,863,296 51 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) “ —.—§ 494,217 + 10 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){_..$ 342,513 — 3 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.0 10 + 1 

Employment __ ; 183,900 x + 3 
Manufacturing cmplegmant 22,525 — 1 + 7 

Percent unemployed __ 4.7 — 11 — 25 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 9 1980) 

Postal receipts _. 12,881 + 13 + 1 

Building permits, lees federal contracts : 272,834 +418 + 40 

Bank debits (thousands) - : -..$ 6,708 + 9 + 9 

End-of-month deposits Shaniaumied?.. $ 9,383 x + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 + 10 - 2 

SLATON (pop. 5 1036) 

Postal receipts 2 8,071 41 

Building permits, less Seteeal contracts.$ 209,465 +1545 +-711 

Bank debits (thousands) a 2,391 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t-__.$ 3,876 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___ 7.2 + 14 

SNYDER (pop. 14,111°) 

Department and aparrel store sales + 77 + 2 

Postal receipts - . = $ 10,516 +17 — 7 

Building permits, tes iden contracts $ 205,289 +3832 +- 78 

Bank debits (thousands) — $ 13,000 + 6 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 24,528 + 15 + 89 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_ 6.8 + 6 — 61 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 

Postal receipts $ 13,127 + 19 — 11 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 120,025 +236 — 27 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,750 + 6 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,641 x + 17 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 + 5 — 65 

TEMPLE (pop. 33,912") 

Retail sales + 16 — 10 
Department and apparel stores + 91 + 16 
Drug stores + 2 + 7 
Eating and drinking places + 3 — 8 
Food stores + 15 — 5 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores 19 — 26 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores : + 20 — 10 

Postal receipts ‘ a 28,442 + 16 + 1 

: Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 521,752 + 62 + 19 
A Bank debits (thousands) _....____ $ 20,303 + 67 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢_._ $ 26,732 + 4 +- 18 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_— 9.3 + 18 — 6 


FE 


i 
= 

ry 
Be 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change Percent change 












































Mar 1956 Mar 1956 Mar 1956 Mar 1956 
Mar from from Mar from from 
_City and item 1956 Feb 1956 Mar 1955 City and item 1956 Feb 1956 Mar 1955 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) TYLER (pop. 49,443") 
Postal receipts $ 8,044 x — ll Department and apparel store sales__ + 44 + 15 
Building permits, ns Stewed contracts.$ 161,388 +807 +201 Postal receipts - tees ee 86,097 + 51 + 7 
Bank debits (thousands) _ tects $ 6,760 + 10 — 40 Building omneiie. pes paren elena $ 1,210,744 — 15 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t._$ 12,303 — 5 — 19 Bank debits (thousands) _....___$ 78,085 +17 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 6.4 +14 — 25 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 58,012 — 1 + 2 
se Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 16.2 +17 + 3 
TEXARKANA iil 24,753) ci (gs Ha HC Seah 
3 VERNON (pop. 12,651) _ 
Retail sales$ + 1 , 
Department and apparel store sales... : ‘ + 49 + 19 
Automotive storest . + 31 — 4 en ‘ 
Furniture and hous Ah Id OS REE = cme oapeet babs. ner 
sesiiaei ise alaaak ig ee 4 20 Building permaits, is federal ‘contracts 3 27,750 — 90 — 43 
4 aa : Bank debits (thousands) —.._ $ 9,686 + 2 + 16 
Postal receipts$ — 45,838 — 1 — 10 % ° 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_..$ 19,138 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 85,488 — 14 — 72 ‘- adi pata oP dupcalt taanoves 6.1 cA 
Bank debits (thousands)§ = $ = 41,459 +-:15 “oe ea “6 aa ; 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 17,420 — 2 + 1 r 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.7 + 16 + 10 WACO (pop. 101,824 ) + 28 413 
Employment$ a ; 33,300 x — 2 = 
Department storest + 35 + 19 
Manufacturing enheinets 5,250 — 1 — 1 ui 
Percent enemplaged§ 9.9 es i Furniture and household 
3 . said ; ; ‘ p is ees appliance stores Ls wean + 16 t 5 
wor ~ Postal receipts - es $128,896 + 26 eat 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000) Bulldling parenite, lens Sodeced contencta8 1,681,488 4+ 69 + 80 
Department and apparel store sales . + 44 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) .- eee 90,345 + 11 + 38 
Postal receipts $ 15,329 x — 6 End-of-month deposits (thensands) 2. $ 65,784 — 56 — 4 
Building permits, less federal omteuate $ 489,110 + 26 — 38 Annual rate of deposit turnover____. 16.1 + 13 + 6 
Employment (area) ‘ 46,300 0 + 2 Employment 46,850 + 2 + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,980 — 4 — 3 Manufacturing cnpkeunens ees 8,800 + 8 + 4 
Percent unemployed (area) ee 6.6 + 8 + 5 Percent unemployed ——_...__-_-__--_____ 4.7 — 11 — 24 
VICTORIA (pop. 16,126) WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103 9192") 
ksi nied * jotta Retail sales __ +30 +21 
ee : , 5 ae Department and apparel stores..._____ +- 32 + 18 
Automotive stores* + 13 + 8 . 
Furniture and household 
Department and apparel sinees + 75 + 8 ‘ 
appliance stores _.. spaces paese a + 33 + 30 
Food stores* : + 12 — 10 e 
Furni dh hold Postal receipts —.._...___ Se 86,352 + 1 — 5 
price en cog Fs oe Building permits, less federal contracts $ 583,364 — 53 — 49 
= nit ores ae % : ar Bank debits (thousands) - ers 98,504 + 8 + 2 
weiraite gabe ee ope a ee +1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_. $ 106,129 + 2 + 8 
Lumber, building material, 1 a 11.3 10 3 
alacant daciacealh + 20 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover. . + + 3 
a 3 Employment . aes sieekaiee . 37,300 + 1 + 6 
Postal receipts $ 25,579 + 15 + 6 
Buildi its, | P ne 1 1, Hes is Manufacturing ‘eughguant - ceiciancsieg 3,480 + 2 + 1 
uilding permi ess federal contracts .$ 1,347,085 +179 + 44 Percent unemployed 41 as aoe 
Maveh March building March March end-of- —- , 
= " are. permits, less bank debits month deposits annual rateo 
OTHER CITIES postal receipts federal contracts (thousands) (thousands)} deposit turnover 
BAY CITY (pop. 14,042") $ 9,627 Wispeessben $ 10,034 $ 17,785 6.7 
CALDWELL (pop. 2,109) : $ 1,646 $ 3,938 4.9 
CISCO (pop. 5,230) $ 4,552 oe $ 2,321 $ 3,854 7.2 
EDNA (pop. 8,855) aa $ 72,500 $ 38,503 $ 7,098 5.8 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) _ $ 2,426 $ 1,820 $ 38,506 5.9 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) $$ 178 $ 3,476 $ 2,926 14.4 
JASPER (pop. 4,403) $ 4,604 : $ 6,664 $ 7,016 11.8 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) $ 2,150 2 $ 2,060 $ 2,971 8.2 
McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) : $102,814 $ 6,545 $ 11,981 6.6 
PHARR (pop. 8,690) $ 5,708 $ 4,186 $ 3,782 12.8 
SAN SABA (pop. 3,400) oe $ 2,620 $ 3,549 8.9 
SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890) ‘ $ 6,538 $ 7,925 $ 10,994 8.6 
WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093) oescens $ 10,465 $ 10,465 $ 12,587 10.4 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 

*Preliminary. 

tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston for Harris County. 
§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 

TRevised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 

"1950 Urbanized Census. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 

















Year- to-date ~ Average 
Mar Feb Jan average month 
1956 1956 1956 1956 1955 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY » 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity (100.0) ....... : 7 174° 163* 170 164 
Index of bank debits A ETS RE cee : 217 212 214 199 
Index of bank debits in the United States e a / 184 185 184 173 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States, unadjusted... ons 112.3 111.8 112.3 110.7 
Income payments to individuals in the United States (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at an annual ie SSS RR a ee ee 313.1° $ 38127 $ 3129 $ 303: 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States, unadjusted... ee .7 114.6 3 114.6 114.5 
tindex of consumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted.......................... ss 116.6 116.6 115.8 
Index of postal receipts 301 299 5 291 310 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern District 
(10.0) : 94 97 95 
Corporation charters issued (number) ............. ; rs 551 523 545 
Business failures (number) ......... 27 28 
tIndex of ordinary life insurance sales, adjusted for price changes (4. 2)... ; 229 236 23: 232 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales : 263 270 266 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central states... 252 255 24% 250 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the United States LES 227 229 223 


TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales, adjusted for price viata (46.8). PSS eSus 138° 136 , 135 
Index of total retail sal 154 151 151 
Durable-goods stores : 146 142 142 
Nondurable-goods stores......... ee 158 156 154 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores. sae 69.2 65.3 wf 67.6 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores..... 38.8 : 2 37.6 


PRODUCTION : 

tIndex of industrial electric power emmys 4 FIND ere, 345* 330 

tIndex of crude oil runs to stills (3.9) .. : Re Seen 153 : 145 151 139 
Index of cottonseed crushed... AE ae See 138 143 131 

tIndex of crude petroleum production (8. 1)... 137° 135 138 125 
tIndex of construction authorized, adjusted for price changes (9.4)... 139* 5: 123° 138 148 
Index of construction authorized... Ca gene 194* 172° 193 201 
Index of southern pine production, unadjusted, 1935-39=100............. : 123 119 122 
Index of gasoline COMMUN PUTO nanan n oanennennneennee nnn nnnessnnncnneee : 170 169 172 
Index of industrial production in the United ee eg 142° 143° 143 139 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands)... : $166,999 $130,485 $163,315 $123,957 

tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) P 309° 32: 284° 305 278 


AGRICULTURE 

Index of prices received by farmers, unadjusted, 1909-14—100... 247 246 47 259 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the United States, parity index—unad- 

justed, 1910-14—100 282 2 281 281 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to US. prices paid by farmers 88 92 
Index of farm cash income, unadjusted ; 5! 81* 2 89 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock, unadjusted, 1909- 14=100__ 267 , 273 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops, unadjusted, 1909-14=100... 23¢ 23: 230 232 249 


FINANCE 
§ Loans, reporting member banks, Dallas district (millions) ......... 2,405 
§Loans and investments, reporting member banks, Dallas district (millions) 3,797 
Adjusted demand deposits, reporting member banks, Dallas district (mils) 2,633 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) -..... tha kee Ee Ry 7,145 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) . ee een me $ 83,329 
Federal Internal Revenue Collections (thousands) ..... ee . $282,968 


LABOR 

Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) ................ me 2,331.7* 2,316.5 2313.7 2,320.6 2,292.4 
Tota] manufacturing employment (thousands) 2 465.5°* 462.1 459.9 462.5 446.1 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) seme a ae 226.5* 233.5 221.1 223.7 2113 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands ) Zs 239.0 238.6 238.8 238.8 235.0 

Total nonagricultural labor force in 20 labor market areas (thousands) ... 1,792.7 1,787.2 1,785.5 1,788.5 1,745.8 
Employment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) Hes A 1,706.9 1,709.6 1,711.3 1,671.4 
Manufacturing employment i in 20 labor market areas (thousands). 355.1 251.9 351.0 Sy a | 340.1 

Total unemployment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) : 75.0 79.4 75.0 76.5 73.8 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 20 labor market areas...... 4.2 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 


2,431 2,! $ 2,266 
3,816 3,7 $ 3,750 
2,701 : $ 2,687 
7,397 y $ 6,548 
70,069 73,95 $ 73,348 
211,689 $253,787 $193,020 


RRARARAH 


Al ‘Qgures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 





Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1955 benchmarks. 

*Preliminary. 

tThe index of business activity is the weighted averages of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 

t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 

§Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 





